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THE AGE OF BRAIN. 


In America, all people emphatically live on 
their nerve, although a few are said to “ travel 
on their muscle ;” but these may be regarded as 
exceptions to the rule. In England and in 
Germany, a man may be said to have stomach. 
He has a good broad chest, and breathes the air 
as if he enjoyed it. He bas muscle—is stout, 
brawny, and robust; he also has brain, but it 
is not on fire. He takes time to think, as well as 
to eat; but in the United States the order of 
things seems more or less reversed. Whatever else 
a man fails to have, he does not fail to have nerve 
and brain, and a burning excitability in that 
brain and nerve ; hence he is fiery, quick, enthu- 
siastic, intense, and perhaps painfully in earnest 
in all that he does. This is owing partly to 
climate, and partly to the fact that America was 
populated by the ardent, high-spirited, and rest- 
less of the Old World. The original settlers were 
pioneers, men known for their love of liberty, and 
intense hatred of oppression and persecution, and 
desire for elbow room for conscience, for enter- 
prise, and for government. The result is, we live 
too fast, we think too much, are in haste to be 
rich. When we speak, we must be eloquent; 
when we act, we must outstrip all other action ; 
when we achieve, we must “cap the climax”— 
must build a city in a day and belt a continent with 
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beside the “‘ Sylvan Lake,” and near the river 
“Styx,” where his monument, raised by his 
friends, bears the melancholy inscription, 
** Poor MacDonald Clarke.” His portrait ac- 
companies this sketch. Few were less happy, 
and fewer still were as brilliantashe. There 
is really more poetry in these lines of his— 


* Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
: And pins it with a star,” 


than in many a lumbering volume which oc- 
cupies a place on the library shelves in the 
«* Poet’s Corner.” 

Joseph C. Neal, the brilliant author of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Charcoal Sketches,” was another 
of nature’s genii, made up of nerve and brain 
—full of sentiment, wit, wisdom, sympathy, 
and living an almost wholly mental and spir- 
itual life in a physical world. He was one of 
nature’s favored, yet unfortunate children, 
made up mainly of head and wings—great 
pains taken with the brain, while the body 
was forgotten. He is remembered by his 
friends as “a bright particular star,” but he, 
too, went out at noon. 

Fanny Forester, another of the same cate- 


has faded out in the light of another life like 
a morning star. 
Now we deprecate all thie precocious men- 





tal development. While we light our torches 


railroads in a twelve-month. We must have the | at the flame of their genius, we rejoice; but when, 


fastest ships and locomotives ; we must have the 
most and the best of machinery; we must do 
everything, in short, on the high-pressure princi- 
ple. The tendency of this is to develop brain and 
nerve at the expense of the strong and enduring 
qualities of the human constitution. 

When this quality develops itself in literature, 
we have Edgar A. Poe, who was as miserable as 
he was brilliant in talent, and who died in the 
forenoon of life from nervous excitement and ex- 
haustion. True, he drank, but his nervous ex- 
citement was the cause of his drinking. 

** Poor MacDonald Ularke,” who was called the 





‘* Mad Poet,” found an early grave at Greenwood, 


in the light of physiology, we look upon these in- 
dividuals in their glorious but short career, we are 
sad. Men and women who ought to live seventy 
years, find an untimely grave, with Byron and 
Burns, at thirty-six. 

We have a corps of writers of the present day, 
who, if they lack the brilliancy of some of these 
just named, still have all the nervous fire and 
mental excitability which wore out their lives, 
and we heartily discourage persons of nervous 
tendencies from reading the writings of these 
firebrands of our times; not so much because 
what they say is merely fiction, and may be or 
may not be true, but because that nervous fever 
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which inspires their compositions will be sure to 
awaken a morbid excitement in the reader. We 
could give » dozen names at a breath, which, in 
our opinion, come under this category of sensa- 
tion writers; but we do not wish to be invidious, 
but merely to state the principle and leave it to 
the good judgment of parents, guardians, and 
readers to decide whether to put into the hands 
of their wards those works which resemble cam- 
phene more than the real old wine of ripe and 
polished literature. 


————_ + ee 


THE BRITISH POSTS: 
THEIR LEADING PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 
(CONTINUED. | 


Tue organ of Individuality in Shakspeare was 
largely developed ; its function is well known. It 
is the collector of isolated facts. United with de- 
ficient reasoning powers, its action will be indis- 
criminate—it will still amass, but with no def- 
inite aim or object. In the head of our poet it 
became the accurate delineator of individual 
traits, and gave life and body, and definite out- 
line to his inimitable conceptions. Exercised in 
harmony with Causality and Comparison, it form- 
ed the genius for observation, and aided the spirit 
of induction. His knowledge of man was not con- 
fined to general attributes, all his descriptions 
being remarkable for the most delicate and char- 
acteristic distinctions and minute individuality ; 
so much so, that the reader ever feels certain that 
the portraits so faithful, so true to nature, must 
surely have had a “ local habitation and a name.” 
A writer in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 
in noticing this beauty, justly excepts to the crit- 
icism of Dr. Johnson, who says: ‘* The characters 
of other authors represent individuals, those of 
Shakspeare, entire classes.” This supposed eulo- 
gium has been echoed and re-echoed, from the 
philologist’s time to the present, by all who 
praise with more zeal than discrimination ; but if 
it were frue, it would reduce the corporeal pres- 
ence of Falstaff, the actual tangibility of Hamlet, 
Lear, and Shylock, to the abstractions of the mo- 
nomanias of Joanna Baillie. Shakspeare’s char- 
acters smack, indeed, of the common stock, but 
they are ever so distinctly and beautifully indi- 
vidualized, that it is impossible to confound the 
revenge of Shylock with that of Iago, or Imogene’s 
love with that of Juliet. In truth, Johnson knew 
very little about him ; he has acknowledged that 
he never studied him, and that be never appre- 
ciated him, his commeatations sufficiently prove. 
Profoundly versed in the scholastic poetry, a bet- 
ter or warmer critic of Dryden and Pope can not 
be found, nor a more frigid, captious blunderer 
over the works of Shakspeare. 

Language was wonderfully large and active, 
and was manifested not merely in acquiring for- 
eign tongues, its usual direction whet unaccum- 
panied by higher powers, but in creating a just 
and glowing medium of his own, for all the in- 
finite shades and delicate tracery of thought, and 
for all those combinations and varieties of human 
feeling and passion evoked by his other faculties. 
It is the creative power of this faculty we would 
especially dwell upon which is shown, not in 
adapting new and peculiar words—for here the 
grammarian would equal or excel him—but in 
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that nice and acute perception of the very spirit 
of his native idioms, and in the manner he has 
wrought them out into the perfect expression of 
all the passions which agitate, of all the senti- 
ments which exalt, and of the richest dreams of 
grandeur, love, and beauty. 

Who, acquainted with the real power of the 
poet in this respect, will not allow that he has ef- 
fected infinitely more for the English language 
than all the philologists who have grafted upon 
the hardy stock of Saxon growth, idioms which 
as often weaken as they embellish its pristine 
strength and vigor? Our limits furbid examples, 
and we can only refer the reader to his works, 
where he will find the most powerful passages 
constructed almost entirely from words of Saxon 
origin, those expressive symbols which, artfully 
employed, impart so much force, point, and trip- 
ping vivacity to the thoughts. 

Comparison, one of his largest intellectual or- 
gans, must have been exceedingly active, and, 
blended with his great perception, gave to his 
reasoning all the strength of the most accurate 
analogy, and to his descriptions all the ornament 
which the “ outward shows of sky and earth” pre- 
sented to one whose eye was never closed to the 
beauties of nature. 

Eventuality stored his mind with the incidents 
of all nations, ancient and modern, and supplied 
the rich resources of his historical plays. 

Time does not seem to have been very energet- 
ic, and it may be noticed that .4ction was the only 
one of the sacred writers of the school he regard- 
ded ; nor has his contempt of the Aristotelian dog- 
ma ever, we believe, been much regretted by those 
who prefer truth and nature to an adherence to 
artificial laws, which ought to have been abro- 
gated when the emergency which created them 
had ceased to exist. 

One of the most noticeable instances of the folly 
of this profound veneration of classic authority 
may be found in Addison's Cato, where the ‘: unit 
of place” is so rigidly observed as to convert it, 
though originally designed to add probability to 
the scene, into one of the most improbable fic- 
tions. 

Veneration, so largely developed in our au- 
thor, and acting in harmony with his lofty intel- 
lect and towering Benevolence, delights us by its 
beautiful and appropriate manifestation. Though 
writing under a monarchy—for such, in fact, was 
England in the age of Elizabeth—it is astonishing 
how seldom he perverted this noble endowment to 
servility and flattery. [He venerates only what is 
venerable, and reserves his homage for the glories 
of nature, or the divine attributes of its Author 
In what page of theology shall we find a more ex- 
quisite picture of mercy than that put into the 
mouth of Portia? 

“ The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless’d : 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
"Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it b 

The thronéd monarch better than bis crown : 
His scepter shows the force of tenporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptered sway, 

It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
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When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 
Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant there,” 
In citing passages which may be rather famil- 
iar, the intelligent reader must remember our de- 
sign, which is to illustrate, by well-known exam- 
ples, the phrenological developments of the bard. 
It would be easy to select others no less applicable, 
but which, from being less read, might not appear 
80 well adapted to the subject. Need we adda 
single word about his ever-active Mirthfulness ? 
We fear even the slightest attempt to display the 
opulence of this faculty would be accepted some- 
what as old Sheridan is said to have received a pres- 
ent of the “‘ Beauties of Shakspeare :” ‘* Where,” 
exclaimed the veteran, ‘‘ are all the other vol- 
umes?” We leave the reader, therefore, to wan- 
der at his leisure with old Jack Falstaff, his com- 
panions, Nym, Bardolph, and Pistol—to revel with 
Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, and listen to the amusing 
volubility of Touchstone, only charging him not to 
leave the latter until the accomplished clown of 
courts and cities shall have consummated his nup- 
tials with the rustic Audry. Thus far we have 
chiefly dwelt upon the intellectual and moral re- 
gion, so strikingly large in the likeness. For the 
actual size of other portions of the brain, we must 
depend upon the relation which generally exists 
between one portion of the cranium and another, 
and the appropriate manifestations furnished by 
his writings. What, but large and active Adhe- 
siveness, could have imparted life and reality to 
the Imogenes, Juliets, and Desdemonas? What, 
except Combativeness and Destructiveness, could 
have created his spirit stirring battle- scenes ? 
Or what, but the blighting fore of the latter fac- 
ulty, completely let loose for the purpose, could 
have inspired the fitting ou'burst of the misan- 
thrope Timon, when, rushing from the city of 
Athens, he thus pours forth his withering curse 
and sweeping malediction ? 
“ Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That girdlest in these wolves! dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent. 
Obedience, fail in children! slaves, and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench, 
And minister in their steads ! 
* * * * Bankrupts, hold fast ; 
Rather than render back, out with your knives, 
And cut your trusters’ throats! bound servants, steal ! 
Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, 
And pill by law! 
*. * * * Son of sixteen, 
Pluck the lined crutch from the old limping sire, 
With it beat out his brains! piety, and fear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighborhood, 
Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries, 
And yet confusion live! Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke ! thou cold sciatica, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners! lust and liberty 
Creep in the minds aud marrow of our youth ; 
That ’gainst he stream of virtue they may strive, 
And drown themselves in riot!” 
We must not omit the poet’s large Cautiousness 
and Wonder, which add so much thrilling interest 
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to the dagger-scene of Macbeth ; nor the extraor- 
dinary Imitation which doubtless directed his en- 
ergies to the drama ; for various as are the objects 
to which this faculty may appropriately be di- 
rected, yet, to one in our author's circumstances, 


none could be more alluring than the theater, 
where all the arts conspire 


“To raise the genius, and to mend the heart.” 


Thus we see a// the organs which go to form a 
perfectly developed brain—al/ the propensities, 
sentiments, and intellectual faculties, were large, 
vigorous, and active; and supposing the possessor 
in the enjoyment of average health, any phrenol- 
ogist would anticipate the magnificent results of 
such anorganization. For though there are many 
degrees between conception, however complete and 
perfect the embodiment, in passing through which 
the poet, painter, and orator find their greatest 
labor, anxiety, and despondence ; though concep- 
tion is the gift of nature, and embodiment oftener 
the reward of infinire toil, the ingenious employ- 
ment of means, and an enthusiasm which no diffi- 
culties can abate, no dangers affright, no allure- 
ments betray, yet the phrenologist knows that the 
true heir of genius has entailed upon him with the 
gift an eager restlessness which forbids all repose 
until the germ of beauty within him be cultured 
into bloom—until the materials of the grand and 
noble be brought into the stately and glorious edi- 
fice, which is to be at once the attestation of his 
obedience to the instinct of his nature and the 
rich fruit of his industry. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





COMBINATIONS OF THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL ORGANS. 
COMBINATIONS OF SELF-ESTEEM. 





Se.r-Esreem large, joined with predominating 
Constructiveness, is a harmless combination. It 
will probably show itself in a minute attention to 
all the little niceties of personal accommodation in 
house, furniture, dress, etc. While Love of Ap- 
probation and Ideality in ample proportion, joined 
with Constructiveness, would lead to a showy, 
splendid taste in all these particulars, Self-Es- 
teem, on the contrary, will, in all its constructive 
operations, have an eye exclusively to personal 
convenience, and give rise to that truly English 
feeling, for which there is no adequate word in 
any other European language, comfort. This 
corresponds exactly with what we know of the 
English character, in which observation shows 
Self-Esteem to be a predominant ingredient. 
Thus, we conceive that Ideality and Love of Ap- 
probation, joined with Constructiveness, have, in 
dress, given rise to the French invention of 
ruffcs. But these, it has been wittily observed, 
are very much improved by the English addition 
of shirts; which last certainly have proceeded 
from the constructive faculty, aided by Self-Es- 
teem. This last combination does not regard 
outward show, but substantial convenience. John 
Bull evinces this in all his appointments. He 
wears, perhaps, a snuff-brown coat, but its text- 
ure is the best West of England broadcloth. He 
goes abroad with a slouched hat and gray galli- 
gaskins, but his linen is of “‘ Holland, at eight 
shillings an ell.” He can not bear that his toes 
shall be pinched, in order to give a handsome 





shape to his shoe, but insists that his feet sball 
have full-room to expatiate in receptacles well 
lined with warm flannel socks, and protected from 
the damp by soles of half an inch thick. He 
never thinks of subjecting his viscera to the con- 
finement of stays, but protects the protuberance 
by the folds of his ample doublet. The same re- 
gard to comfort, and disdain of appearance, is 
seen in his house, which, in the outside, has little 
attraction, and is built in defiance of all the rules 
of architecture; but enter it, and behold its nu- 
merous conveniences; its huge kitchen-chimney, 
capacious of a fire fit for the roasting of two oxen ; 
its hall table of solid oak, three inches thick, and 
shining like a looking-glass ; its ample store-rooms 
and cellars; its bed-chambers, where heaps of 
down and sheets of unrivaled whiteness might in- 
duce a monarch to repose in them; and you will 
be ready to exclaim, ‘‘What wants this knave 
that aking should have!” Within proper bounds, 
this feeling is a highly desirable one, when it 
leads us no farther than to a just degree of self- 
respect shown in our attention to personal cleanli- 
ness and accommodations. But it is often carried 
to an excess which is perfectly preposterous and 
unwortby of a rational creature. The extreme 
fastidiousness and selfishness, in this particular, 
of those whose Self-Esteem, originally great, has 
been fostered by wealth, ease, and the absence of 


f any necessity for exertion, can hardly be con- 


ceived by those whose minds are differently con- 
stituted, or who have been placed in different 
circumstances. The English, with many good 
qualities, are, perhaps, more liable to this fault 
than any other people, and more instances of its 
excess occur among them than elsewhere. The 
superior wealth of the country, as well as the 
national peculiarity before adverted to, sufficient- 
ly account for this. 

Self-Esteem large, joined to much Acquisitive- 
ness, makes the acquisitive person more keenly 
acquisitive. When Acquisitiveness alone is large, 
the individual may have all the desire to acquire, 
but he will not be so intent on the selfish applica- 
tion of his riches. With a small Self-Esteem, he 
will hardly have that grasping and insatiable de- 
sire of wealth which constitutes the real miser. 
When these two propensities are combined, the 
individual will not only be indefatigable in amass- 
ing wealth, but he will be possessed of an engross- 
ing and monopolizing spirit, as if he were desirous 
of possessing all the wealth in the world. He will 
be sorely tempted to “‘ covet his neighbor’s goods,” 
and to envy those who are possessed of anything 
he esteems valuable, particularly if he has it not; 
and if Conscientiousness, or the dread of the law, 
do not interfere to prevent him, he will be apt to 
use all means, fair or foul, to possesss himself of 
that which he esteems the ornament of life. When 
Conscientiousness is in such a proportion as to 
prevent any unfair means being used to acquire, 
the self-esteeming acquisitive man will probably 
show his disposition by an over-anxiety to keep 
what he.has, and rather to accumulate by saving 
than by wresting property from others. The for- 
tunes that are made in this way, from very slen- 
der gains, are such as to surpass all calculation. 
Some carry this so far as to desire to accumulate 
money after their death. Mr. Thellusson be- 
queathed £700,000 to be accumulated until all 
the male children of his sons and grandsons 
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should be dead. The world has been puzzled to 
understand the motive which could have led to 
such a bequest; but a phrenologist will at once 
see that it proceeded from an enormous Self-Es- 
teem and Acquisitiveness. 

Self-Esteem and Secretiveness large, the supe- 
rior sentiments not being in proportion, will be 
extremely apt to degenerate into knavery. A 
man with this combination predominant (Love of 
Approbation, Conscientiousness, etc., being de- 
ficient) will never reveal anything, unless he 
thinks it for his interest todo so. He will have 
no regard for truth or honesty, and look upon 
those who use them as fools. If brought to trial 
and convicted, he will never confess, but will die 
making solemn protestation of innocence. Eliza- 
beth Canning, who was tried for perjury, in giv- 
ing a false account of what happened to her during 
a fortnight’s absence from her mother’s house, and 
on whose evidence (afterward proved to be false) 
an unfortunate gipsy (Mary Squires) had nearly 
been executed, and who afterward herself under- 
went a long imprisonment, and died at an ad- 
vanced age, without ever revealing where sho had 
really been during the time of her disappearance 
before mentioned, must have possessed great Self- 
Esteem and Secretiveness. But what must these 
have been in the man who is recorded to have 
withdrawn himself, without any known cause, 
from the society of his wife and family, and con- 
tinued absent from them for many years, during 
which time he was reputed to be dead, and his 
property and effects were administered by his re- 
lations ; when it afterward turned out that he had 
never moved from the street in which his family 
resided, but had concealed himself in a lodging 
opposite to them, from whence he had the satia- 
faction of seeing them every day, without being 
discovered himself? This is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary instance that ever occurred of a 
man, without any positive evil or malevolent pur- 
pose, enjoying the pure selfish gratification of 
mere concealment. 

If Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation be both 
large, and are not accompanied with a propor- 
tional share of Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, 
and Veneration (which three last-mentioned pow- 
ers are necessary ingredients in a modest charac 
ter), the individual will be arrogant, boastful, 
and assuming. He can not endure rivalship, and 
will not merely be desirous of praise, but he will 
be desirous of engrossing all praise to himself. 
The praises bestowed on another will be to him 
gall and wormwood. There are persons of this 
disposition who can not endure that any one 
should be commended but themselves. This jeal- 
ousy of praise shows itself sometimes in the most 
ridiculous manner, and when all idea of rivalship 
is out of the question; as when Goldsmith was 
impatient at the praises bestowed upon a puppet, 
which was made to perform some curious tricks 
with great apparent dexterity, and answered to 
one who was expressing his admiration, *‘ I could 
have done it better myself” 

Self-Esteem joined to Cautiousness, and both pre- 
dominating, show themselves in an excessive 
solicitude about the future, in all matters where 
our own interest is concerned. Such persons are 
not only sensible of fear, in circumstances of 
present danger, but are ingenious in inventing 
probable and possible dangers, with which they 
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torment themselves and others. Such are your 
everlasting croakers, who, not satisfied with the 
maxim, “Sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of,” are always busying themselves with horrible 
pictures of evils to come. If they are removed by 
their situation from the fear of present want, and 
though, in fact, they are wallowing in riches, and 
have more of the world’s goods than they know 
what to do with, they are constantly talking of 
ruin from the fall of stocks, or the fall of rents— 
the intolerable burden of new taxes, or the hor- 
rors of a new war. With them the nation is 
always on the brink of ruin; and they have con- 
stantly before their eyes the terrors of a universal 
bankruptcy. England, the greatest, and incom- 
parably the richest, country in the world, pos- 
sesses a greater degree of this spirit of grumbling 
than any other; and the public journals furnish 
this spirit with its daily allowance of appropriate 
food. The motto of such persons is, that “‘ What- 
ever is, is wrong;” that matters are constantly 
going on from bad to worse; that the present 
times are worse than the past, and the future will 
be worse still. This is a feeling peculiarly En- 
glish, and proceeds from a constitutional Cautious- 
ness, joined to a full Self-Esteem, which last 
appears in various ways a national characteristic. 
In other countries, where the people are really 
oppressed, discontent is not nearly so prevalent. 
The Frenchman, lean, withered, and half-starved, 
sings, and fiddles, and laughs under circumstances 
which would be sufficient to make an Englishman 
cut his throat ; and if he has not a good dinner 
to-day, expects a better to-morrow; while John 
Bull, swollen up with good feeding to the size of 
one of his own hogsheads, sitting in his elbow- 
chair, with a smoking sirloin and a foaming tank- 
ard of ale before him, thinks himself the most 
unfortunate of the human race, and in the inter- 
vals of mastication, groans out his fears of all 
manner of calamities. If markets are low, our 
agriculture and trade will be ruined ; if high, our 
manufactures; so that he has “‘a quarrel to be 
unhappy” under all possible circumstances. The 
great prevalence of suicide in England is probably 
owing to the same cause, the great Self-Esteem 
and Cautiousness of the English, joined to the 
Destructive propensity, which is also rather prev- 
alent in the character of that nation. 


Self-Esteem joined with Benevolence is rather 
a discordant sort of combination. In the case of 
the lower, the selfish and animal propensities, we 
have seen Self-Esteem to harmonize with them 
and increase their activity; but it is not so with 
Benevolence, nor with the other higher senti- 
ments. The benevolence of a self-esteeming man 
will be very much confined to the members of his 
own family. His charity, wherever it may end, 
is sure to begin at home We hear sometimes of 
such a person being extremely generous to a sis- 
ter, or of his making handsome presents to his 
own wife. When he steps out of this circle to 
relieve an object of distress, he does it with such 
an air of condescension, and so complete a con- 
sciousness of the merit of his own liberality, as 
to take away in s great measure the value of the 
donation, and to forestall the gratitude of the 
donee. If, however, the benevolence of selfish 
men is seldom exerted, when once it is truly ex- 
cited, it sometimes, flows with a vehemence and 
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with an exclusive devotedness to one object which 
is quite peculiar tothem. When the man of great 
Self-Esteem is generous, he is selfish even in his 
generosity. His bounty is not dispersed abroad 


| 80 as to do the greatest sum of good; it flows all 


| 


in one channel, so as to depart as little as possi- 
ble from that self which is his idol. 
makes his will, he does not fritter away his estate 
in legacies to poor relations, but chooses his heir ; 
and this heir being the next thing to himself, he 
gives him all, and grudges everything which is to 
diminish his lordly inheritance. In the choice of 
his heir, too, he is not guided by the consideration 


| of desert or of need: he thinks who will be the 


representative that will do him the most honor; 


| and he generally chooses to bestow it on one who 








is already rich. 


“ Giving his sum of more 
To that which hath too much.” 

Another selfish way of exercising benevolence 
is when a man disinherits all his relations, and 
leaves his fortune to build an hospital. The mag- 
nificent endowments of this kind which England 
possesses, and which are more numerous there 
than in any other country, are proofs of the great 
prevalence of Self-Esteem, not less than of Benev- 
olence, among the natives of that country. Some- 
times the self-esteeming benevolent man chooses, 
in his caprice, to draw humble merit from ob- 
scurity ; and having done so, he is generally a 
zealous and an efficient patron. ‘ We put a twig 
in the ground,” says Sterne, “and then we water 
it because we have planted it.” But woe be to 
the unfortunate youth if he dares to owe obliga- 
tions to any other! The same jealousy of disposi- 
tion which shows itself in love and in friendship 
will here display itself in regard to benefits. The 
man of great Self-Esteem can not brook a rival 
even in those; and if another interfere with his 
protégé he will abandon him, or become his 
énemy. 

When Self-Esteem is joined with great Venera- 
tion, it will show itself in a hankering after rank 
and greatness, and a desire to associate with 
those above us, while, at the same time, there will 
be a natural aversion to that sort of humility and 
obsequiousness which the great are often fond of in 
those whom they admit to their presence. Persons 
of most thorough Self-Esteem, however, will learn 
to stomach this dislike to serve their own ends, and 
to ‘crook the pregnant hinges of the knee where 
thrift may follow fawning.” They will generally, 
however, endeavor, if they can, to revenge them- 
selves for this on their own inferiors, and to force 
upon them a double portion of the bitter bolus 
they have themselves been compelled to swallow. 
Hence it is observed that they who are the great- 
est sycophants to those above them (and the selfish 
ever will be so, in order to serve their own selfish 
purposes) are often the greatest tyrants to those 
beneath them. The cause of both is the same— 
Self-Esteem and Veneration, both great, exert- 
ing their energies alternately. With superiors 
the latter prevails; with inferiors, the former. 
When his Veneration takes the direction of reli- 
gion, the man of great Self-Esteem, if Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness are not in equal proportion, 
shows his selfishness even in this. His very de- 
votion is selfish, and is tinctured by a too exclusive 
regard to his own spiritual interests. If it take 
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the direction of loyalty, or a regard for the royal 
dignity and state, it will probably show itself ina 
certain nationality of feeling; not in a devotion to 
kings in general, but to his own king in particu- 
lar; and rather in a respect to the Crown, as an 
emblem of national greatness, than in an attach- 
ment to the individual who happens to wear it. 
This seems to be a characteristic in the loyalty of 
Englishmen. 


[ro BE COoNnTINUED.] 





PHRENOLOGY IN BALTIMORE. 


In the month of March last, Mr. Fowler gave a 
course of lectures in the city of Baltimore, which 
was attended by a great crowd of the most intel- 
ligent and respectable people of that city. The 
Baltimore Clipper, of the 16th March, contained 
the following editorial notice : 

*« CRANIOLOGICAL.—The reliability of the science 
of Phrenology as an index to character, few re- 
flecting minds will question; while the great mass 
of mankind readily yield it their fullest credence 
—naturally enough, for despite Shakspeare’s as- 
sertion, that 

* There’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction in the face,’ 
it is very certain that no mortal in possession of a 
proper share of proper sense ever fails to divine 
at a glance the controlling characteristics of those 
with whom they are brought in direct contact ; 
whether they are intellectual or animal, benevo- 
lent or brutal, poet or prize-fighter. We will 
merely cite the result as a fact, without attempt- 
ing to describe the psychological process by which 
that result is obtained, or whether it is built 
upon Phrenology or physiognomy, the cranium or 
the countenance. Conceding, therefore, the ex- 
istence of Phrenology as a natural science, we 
commend those who would profit by its teachings, 
or borrow its aid to the obtaining of a further 
self-knowledge, to consult with Prof, L. N. Fow- 
ler, whose long experience, profound insight, and 
strong natural perception enables him to read 
with remarkable certainty the phrenological in- 
dices of character, and to detect many of its soft- 
est shadings ; yet so simple is the art that it may 
be acquired—through the Professor’s comprehen- 
sive system of tuition—in a very few short les- 
sons. 

“The positive business value of such a knowl- 
edge is not to be over-estimated. How simple, yet 
how important in its results, to be able to respond 
to an appeal to ‘ put your hand to my paper’ with 
a counter request to be first permitted to apply 
that organ to the bump of Conscientiousness ; to 
take the mental measure by phrenological rule, of 
the pure and disinterested patriot who invites you 
to the widow to ‘take something,’ and solicits 
your vote, or yet more desirable, to preface ‘ the 
question’ you are desirous of * popping’ to the in- 
habitant of the crinolinic sphere who has ‘ got’ 
you, with a modest demand to quanipulate that 
section of her hea: which lies (in a local sense) 
behind the ears; and so we might string out the 
illustrations ad infinitum, but the advantage of 
the science will, we art convinced, occur to every 
mind, enabling as it does its professor to dip into 
first principles ; to peer under the glossy assump- 
tions of fraud or fashion at the thing itself, for— 


* It isn’t all in bringing up, 

Let folks say what they will. 

To silver scour a pewter mug— 
It will be pewter still. 

E’en he of old, wise Solomon, 
Who said, * Train up a child,” 

If I mistake not, nad a son 
Prove ratue-brained and wild.’ 


« Ergo.— Parents should understand Phrenology.” 
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[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. ] 

‘THE next criminal was also a young man, aged 18, T.S. I wrote: 
‘This boy is considerably different from the last. He is more violent 
in his dispositions; he has probably been committed for an assault con- 
nected with women. He has also large Secretiveness and Acquisi- 
tiveness, and may have stolen, although I think this less probable. He 
has fair intellectual talents, and is an improvable subject.’ Dr. Fife 
wrote: ‘Crime, rape. * * * No striking features in his general 
character; mild disposition; has never shown actual vice.’ 

“The third criminal examined was an old man of 73,J. W. The 
remarks which I wrote were these: ‘ His moral dispositions generally 
are very defective, but he has much caution. I can not specify the 
precise crime of which he has been convicted. Great deficiency in 
the moral organs is the characteristic feature, which leaves the lower 
propensities to act without control.’ Dr. Fife wrote: ‘A thief; void 
of every principle of honesty ; obstinate ; insolent ; ungrateful for any 
kindness. In short, one of the most depraved characters with which 
I have ever been acquainted.’”* Many examples of accurate descrip- 
tion of natural dispositions and talents from examining the head, by 
other phrenologists, are on record, and before the public. 

The two young men here described were rather well-looking and 

intelligent in their features, and if judged of simply by their appear- 
ance, would have been believed to be rather above than below the 
average youth of their own rank of life. Yet which of you will say, 
that if any relative of yours were to be addressed by men of the same 
dispositions, it would not be more advantageous to possess the means 
of discovering their real qualities before marriage, and consequently of 
avoiding them, than to learn them only by experience ; in other words, 
after having become their victim ? 
I add another illustration. Upward of ten years ago I had a short 
interview with an individual who was about to be married to a lady with 
whom I was acquainted. In writing this piece of news to a friend at 
a distance, I described the gentleman's development of brain and dis- 
positions, and expressed my regret that the lady had not made a more 
fortunate choice. My opinion was at variance with the estimate of the 
lover made by the lady’s friends from their own knowledge of him. 
He was respectably connected, reputed rich, and regarded as altogether 
a desirable match. The marriage took place. Time wheeled in its 
ceaseless course; and at the end of about seven years, circumstances 
occurred of the most painful nature, which recalled my letter to the 
memory of the gentleman to whom it had been addressed. He had 
preserved it, and after comparing it with the subsequent occurrences, 
he told me that the description of the natural dispositions coincided so 
perfectly with those which the events had developed, that it might 
have been supposed to have been written after they had happened. 

I can not here enter into the limitations and conditions under which 
Phrenology should be used for this purpose; such discussions belong 
to the general subject of that science. My sole aim is to announce the 
possibility of its being thus applied. If you will ask any lady who suf- 
fers uoder the daily calamity of a weak, ill-tempered, or incorrigibly 
rude and vulgar husband, and who, by studying Phrenology, sees these 
imperfections written in legible characters in his brain, whether she 
considers that it would have been folly to have observed and given ef- 
fect to these indications in avoiding marriage, her sinking and aching 
heart will answer, no! She will pity the flippancy that would despise 
any counsel of prudence, or treat with inattention any means of avoid- 
ing so great an evil, and declare that, had she known the real character 
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indicated by the head, she could not have consented to become the 
companion of such a man for life. In fact, we find that sensible men 
and women, in forming matrimonial alliances, do, in general, avail 
themselves of the best information which they can obtain as a guide to 
their conduct; they avoid glaring bodily defects and openly bad char- 
acters; and this is a complete recognition of the principle for which I 
am contending. The whole extravagance of which I am now guilty 
(if any of you consider it as such) consists in proposing to put you in 
possession of the means of obtaining more minute, accurate, and ser- 
viceable knowledge, than, in ordinary circumstances, you can, other- 
wise, attain. I am willing, therefore, to encounter all the ridicule 
which may be excited by these suggestions, convinced that those will 
laugh best who win, and that attention to them will render all win- 
ners, if they be founded, as I believe them to be, in the institutions of 
nature. 

I stand before you ina singular predicament. Lecturers on recog- 
nized science are hailed with rapturous encouragement, when they 
bring forward new truths ; and in proportion as these are practical and 
important, the higher is their reward. I appear, however, as the 
humble advocate of a science which is still so far from being universally 
admitted to be true, that the very idea of applying it practically in a de- 
partment of human life, in which, hitherto, there has been no guide, 
appears to many to be ludicrous. It would be far more agreeable to 
me to devote my efforts to teaching you doctrines which you should 
all applaud, and which should carry home to your minds a feeling of 
respect for the judgment of your instructor. But one obstacle prevents 
me from enjoying this advantage. I have been permitted to become 
acquainted with a great, and, lately, an unknown region of truth, which 
appears to my own mind to bear the strongest impress of a Divine 
origin, and to be fraught with the greatest advantages to mankind ; and, 
as formerly stated, I feel it to be a positive moral duty to submit it to 
your consideration. All I ask is, that you will receive the communica- 
tion with the spirit and independence of free-minded men. Open 
your eyes that you may see, your ears that you may hear, and your 
understandings that you may comprehend ; and fear nothing. 





LECTURE VI. 
ON POLYGAMY ; FIDELITY TO THE MARRIAGE VOW; DIVORCE; DUTIES 
OF PARENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN. 

Polygamy not founded in nature—Fidelity to the marriage vow a natural institution — 
Divorce—Objections to the law of England on this subject—Circumstances in which 
divorce should be allowed—Duties of parents—Mr. Malthus’ law of populati on, and 
Mr. Sadiler’s objection to it, idered—Parents bound to provide for their children, 
and to preserve their health—Consequences of neglecting the laws of health. 





Tue remarks in my last Lecture related to the constitution of mar- 
riage. Moralists, generally, discuss also the questions of polygamy, 
fidelity to the marriage vow, and divorce. 

On the subject of polygamy, I may remark that it is pretty well as- 
certained by statistical researches that the proportions of the sexes 
born are thirteen males to twelve females. From the greater hazards 
to which the male sex is exposed, this disparity is reduced, in adult 
life, to equality ; indeed, in almost all Europe, owing to the injurious 
habits and pursuits of the men, the balance among adults is turned the 
other way, the females of any given age above puberty preponderating 
over the males. In some Eastern countries more females are boro 
than males; and it is said thet this indicates a design in nature, that 
there each male should have several wives. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that the variation from the proportion of thirteen to twelve is the 
consequence of vicious habits inthe males. In the appendix to the 
‘Constitution of Man” I have quoted some curious observations in re- 
gard to the determination of the sexes in the lower animals, from 
which it appears that inequality is the result of unequal strength and 
age in the parents. In our own country and race, it is observed that 
when old men marry young females, the progeny are generally daugh- 
ters; and I infer that, in the Eastern countries alluded to, in which an 
excess of females exists, the cause may be found in the superior vigor 































and youth of the femnles; the practice of polygamy being confined to 
rich men, who enervate themselves by disobedience to the natural 
laws, and become, by that means, physically inferior to the females. 

The equality of the sexes, therefore, when the organic laws are 
duly observed, affords one strong indication, that polygamy is not a 
natura! institution; and this conclusion is strengthened by considering 
the objects of the domestic affections. Harmonious gratification of the 
three faculties constituting the domestic group, in accordance with the 
moral sentiments and intellect, is attended with the greatest amount 
of pure enjoyment, and the most advantageous results; but this can be 
attained only by the union of one male with one female. If the male 
have several wives, there is an excess of gratification provided for the 
cerebellum, and a diminution of gratification to Adhesiveness and Phi- 
loprogenitiveness; for his attachment, diffused among a multitude of 
objects, can never glow with the intensity, nor act with the softness 
and purity, which inspire it when directed to one wife and her off- 
spring. The females also, in a state of polygamy, must be deprived of 
gratification to their Self-Esteem and Adhesiveness, for none of them 
can claim an undivided love. There is injustice to the females, there- 
fore, in the practice ; and no institution that is unjust can proceed from 
nature. Farther, when we consider that in married life the pleasures 
derived from the domestic affections are unspeakably enhanced by the 
habitual play of the moral feelings, and that polygamy is fatal to the 
close sympathy, confidence, respect, and reciprocal devotion, which are 
the attendants of active moral sentiments, we shall be fully convinced 
that the Creator has not intended that men should unite themselves to 
a plurality of wives. 

Regarding fidelity. Every argument tending to show that polygamy 
is forbidden by the natural law, goes to support the obligation of fidelity 
to the marriage vow. As this point is one on which, fortunately, no 
difficulty or difference of opinion, among rational persons, exists, | 
shall not dwell on it, but proceed to the subject of divorce. 

The Jaw of England does not permit divorce in any circumstances, 
or for any causes. In that country, a special act of the legislature 
must be obtained to annul a marriage, which rule of course limits the 
privilege to the rich; and we may therefore fairly say that the law de- 
nies divorce to the great majority of the people. The law of Scotland 
permits divorce on account of infidelity to the marriage vow; of non- 
adherence, or willful desertion, as it is called, by the husband, of his 
wife’s society for a period of four successive years; and of personal 
imbecility. The law of Moses permitted the Jewish husband to put 
away his wife; and under Napoleon, the French law permitted mar- 
ried persons to dissolve their marriage by consent, after giving one 
year's judicial notice of their intention, and making suitable provisions 
for their children. The New Testament confines divorce to the sin- 
gle case of infidelity in the wife. 

The question now occurs— What does the law of nature, written in 
our constitutions, enact ? 

The first fact that presents itself to our consideration, is, that in per- 
sons of well-constituted minds, nature not only institutes marriage, but 
makes it indissoluble, except by death ; even those lower animals which 
live in pairs, exemplify permanent connection. In regard to man, I 
remark, that where the three organs of the domestic affections bear a 
just proportion to each other, and where the moral and intellectual or- 
gans are favorably developed and cultivated, there is not only no desire, 
on either side, to bring the marriage tie to an end, but the utmost re- 
pagnance to do so. The deep despondency which changes, into one 
unbroken expression of grief and desolation, the whole aspect even of 
the most determined and energetic men, when they lose by death the 
cherished partners of their lives, and that breaking down of the spirit, 
profoundly felt, although meekly and resignedly borne, which the widow 
indicates when her stay and delight is removed from her forever, pro- 
claim, in language too touching and forcible to be misunderstood, that 
where the marriage union is formed according to nature’s laws, no civil 
enactments are needed to render it indissoluble during life. It is 
clear that life-endurance is stamped upon it by the Creator, when he 
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renders its continuance so sweet, and its bursting asunder so indescrib- 
ably painful. It is only where the minds of the parties are ill-constituted, 
or the union is otherwise unfortunate, that desire for separation exists. 
The causes which may lead married individuals to wish to terminate 
their union may be briefly considered. 

1. If, in either of them, the cerebellum predominates greatly in size 
over Adhesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, and the organs of the moral 
sentiments, there is a feeling of restraint in the married state which is 
painful. 

To compel a virtuous and amiable partner to live in inseparable soci- 
ety with a person thus constituted, and to be the unwilling medium of 
transmitting immoral dispositions to children, appears directly contrary 
to the dictates of both benevolence and justice. Paley’s argument 
against permitting dissolution of the marriage tie at the will of the hus- 
band is, that * new objects of desire would be continually sought after, 
if men could, at will, be released from their subsisting engagements. 
Supposing the husband to have once preferred his wife to all other 
women, the duration of this preference can not be trusted to. Pos- 
session makes a great difference ; aad there is no other security against 
the invitations of novelty, than the known impossibility of obtaining the 
object.” This argument is good when applied to men with unfavorably 
balanced brains, viz., to those in whom the cerebellum predominates 
over the organs of Adhesiveness and the moral sentiments; but it is 
unfounded as a general rule; and the question is, whether it be desir- 
able to deny absolutely, to the great body of the people, as the law of 
England does, all available means of dissolving the connection with such 
beings? It appears not to be so. The husband, certainly, should not 
have the power to dissolve the marriage tie at his pleasure; but the 
French law seems more reasonable, which permitted the parties to dis- 
solve the marriage when both of them, after twelve months’ deliberation, 
and suitably providing for their children, desired to bring it to a close. 

The same argument applies to the voluntary dissolution of marriage 
in cases of irreconcilable differences in temper and dispositions. “The 
law of nature,” says Paley, * admits of divorce in favor of the injured 
party, in cases of adultery, of obstinate desertion, of attempts upon life, 
of outrageous cruelty, of incurable madness, and, perhaps, of personal 
imbecility ; but by no means indulges the same privileges to mere dis- 
like, to opposition of humors, and inclination, to contrariety of taste and 
temper, to complaints of coldness, neglect, severity, peevishness, jeal- 
ousy ; not that these reasons are trivial, but because such objections 
may always be alleged, and are impossible by testimony to be ascer- 
tained; so that to allow implicit credit to them, and to dissolve mar- 
riages whenever either party thought fit to pretend them, would lead in 
its effects to all the licentiousness of arbitrary divorces.” “If a mar- 
ried pair, in actual and irreconcilable discord, complain that their hap- 
piness would be better consulted, by permitting them to determine a 
connection which is become odious to both, it may be told them, that 
the same permission, as a general rule, would produce libertinism, dis- 
sension, and misery among thousands, who are now virtuous, and quiet, 
and happy in their condition; and it ought to satisfy them to reflect 
that, when their happiness is sacrificed to the operation of an uurelent- 
ing rule, it is sacrificed to the happiness of the community.” 

If there be any truth in Phrenology, this argument is a grand fallacy. 
Actual aod irreconcilable discord arises from want of harmony in the 
natural dispositions of the parties, connected with differences in their 
cerebral organizations ; and agreement arises from the existence of 
such harmony. ‘The natures of the parties in the one case differ irre- 
concilably ; but to maintain that if two persons of such discordant minds 
were permitted to separate, thousands of accordant minds would in- 
stantly fly asunder, is as illogical as it would be to assert that, if the hu- 
mane spectators of a street fight were to separate the combatants. they 
would forthwith be seized with the mania of fighting among themselves. 

Tn point of fact, the common arguments on this subject have been 
written in ignorance of the real elements of human nature, and are 
applicable only to particularly constituted individuals. Married persons 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE FOTTY-THEEE ] 
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FEAR—A CURIOUS CASE. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us that a lady of his 
acquaintance “is easily frightened, and when un- 
der the influence of this feeling, is unable to com- 
mand herself sufficiently to enter her room, if the 
fright was caused by noise in that room, until she 
has ascertained, by sending some one to the 
room, that the noise was caused by a cat or by 
the falling of a book, or something else. She is 
not, however, devoid of courage. For instance : 
she was awakened one night, as she thought, by 
some one entering the room, and on reaching out 
her hand it came in contact with another hand, 
which she immediately grasped, calling out to her 
husband to get up and light the candle quick, as 
there was somebody in the room, and she had the 
person by the hand. 

“On the candle being lighted, it was discov- 
ered that she was holding on to one of her own 
hands on which her head had been resting until 
the hand had become ‘ as/eep,’ or cold and insen- 
sitive. 

“She is a lady of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and amiability, and this peculiarity is a 
source of mortification and regret to herself and 
friends. Does this arise from a diseased state of 
the organ of Caution, or from a deranged physical 
system, as she is often in very delicate health ? 
Your remarks on this case will be read with in- 
terest in the PHReNoLOGICAL JoURNAL.” 


There is, perhaps, no better way to prove the 
truth of the leading doctrines of Phrenology than 
by referring to cases of contradictory manifesta- 
tion, or to cases of abnormal, diseased, or ex- 
cessive manifestation. Insanity itself was former- 
ly regarded as being the work of the devil, 
instead of being the result of a diseased condition 
of the brain. Now, the light of Phrenology shows 
that insanity arises from cerebral disturbance, 
and those forms of it which are special and pecu- 
liar arise from the diseased condition of particu- 
lar organs of the brain. We have on record 
cases of diseased Benevolence, and the conse- 
quence is that the person is morbidly sympathetic 
and kind; or Veneration, producing devoutness 
overmuch ; or Self-Esteem, giving an inordinately 
proud, haughty, and overbearing disposition ; or 
Approbativeness, making the person vain, and 
tremulously sensitive to praise and censure; or 
Hope, giving unfounded and wild anticipations ; 
or Conscientiousness, giving the most abject self- 
condemnation and excessive and groundless fear 
of doing wrong ; or Spirituality, causing the per- 
son to imagine himself in the misty, ghost-popu- 
lated fields of dreamland, and possessed by all 
extravagant fancies; or Cautiousness, giving 
groundless apprehensions of danger and the most 
tormenting fears of every real or imaginary evil ; 
or Secretiveness, imparting a sly, mysterious, 
jealous disposition; or Acquisitiveness, giving a 
grasping, miserly feeling, with apprehensions of 
poverty and the poorhouse; or Destructiveness 
and Combativeness, giving rabid, fierce, and cruel 
passions, and a captious, quarrelsome spirit ; or 
Parental Love, giving a morbidly tender and 
anxious solicitude about children; or Amative- 
ness, leading the person to become jealous in mat- 
ters of love, or at times sensual and feverish in 
that element of the social nature. Some are mu- 
sic mad ; some warped by abstract philosophical 
speculations. 

Such phases of mental aberration are easily ex- 
plained on the phrenological theory of a plurality 
of organs in the brain ; but no theory of mental- 
ity which recognizes the mind as a unit or the 
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brain as a single organ, can afford the least light 
on this most interesting subject. 

Many abnormal modes of action in the different 
faculties exist which can not properly be called 
insanity. A mote irritates the eye and makes 
sight painful, without materially injuring the 
correctness of vision ; so general disease makes 
Cautiousness painfully active, depresses Hope, 
irritates Amativeness, arouses Secretiveness to 
suspicions, provokes Combativeness to punish- 
ment, and makes all the affections and sympathies 
take on a painful, unhappy mode of action. 

We regard the case in point as coming under the 
latter class. It is a case of very large Cautious- 
ness, rendered morbidly active by infirm health, 
joined to an exalted condition of the nervous tem- 
perament. The fact that she shows courage in 


the very paroxysms of fear beautifully illustrates 
the plurality of the mental organs, and shows 
that fear and courage, or kindness and severity, 
or love of money and generosity, may exist at the 
same time in the same individual. 


———— ee 


PHRENOLOGY AMONG THE PEOPLE. 








Our science is working its way to the respect 
and confidence of the people, and individuals and 
families are trying to avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages. The following will show what we mean : 

‘*T have had my children’s heads examined, and 
by the advice thus obtained, I have been very 
much benefited in respect to their training.” Thus 
remarked Alderman Boole in our office recently. 

F. K., in a letter on business, remarks: “ I 
would much rather lose my dinner than the 
Journau. It has done me more good than all the 
other papers I have ever read, and I am trying to 
get sub cribers for it. I try to persuade young 
men and women to read your books and papers. 

Pror. Fowxer’s Lecrures.—Last evening, to 
a most respectable and numerous audience, Prof. 
Fowler delivered a most interesting lecture on the 
application of Phrenology to the choice of the 
most appropriate occupation, or pursuit in life, as 
pointing out those avocations to which each per- 
son is best adapted, and in which he might, or 
might not, succeed. The lecture was peculiarly 
interesting, and it seemed to us that at each suc- 
ceeding effort he makes, Prof. Fowler progresses 
wonderfully in the power of delineating, illus- 
trating, and communicating information regard- 
ing the training, the cultivating, or restraining 
of the various powers of the human mind. Speak- 
ing from what we heard and saw last evening, and 
not pbrenologically, we are bound to accord to the 
professor a wonderful development of the faculties 
of language, correct appreciation of human na- 
ture, imitation, and a vitality which gives life and 
expression in a most forciblemanner to all he says 
—whether looking at the fidelity of the gestures 
and language in which he portrays the character- 
istics of veneration and high appreciation of the 
sublime in religion and nature, or those with which 
he pictures the every-day, mirth-creating occur- 
rences of life. He has in perfection that gift 
which he so earnestly advocates the cultivation of 
—natural eloquence. His lecture as a whole was 
perfect in its combinations, excellent in its illus- 
trations, and wonderfully truthful in its deduc- 
tions and suggestions. Each evening, too, the 
number of his audience increases--a marked trib- 
ute to his talent—and as the stay of this really 
fully qualified, mental and practical professor of 
Phrenology will be but short, we would say to one 
and all of our readers, do not lose the present op- 
portunity ; go, hear, and consult Prof. Fowler, 
and then judge for yourselves if anything we have 
said in his favor has been out of place.— Quebec 
Gazette, Sept. 16th, 1859 
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NEATNESS RUN MAD. 


INSANITY IN THE ORGAN OF ORDER. 


TueERe is but little danger that the majority of 
people will injure themselves by the excessive ap- 
plications of cold water, neither outwardly or in- 
wardly, or that, like Queen Victoria, they wili 
use only distilled water for their toilets, or imitate 
the Pharisees in their constant ablutions ; still 
there is an excess to which cleanliness can be 
carried, though it will very rarely equal that of 
the Princess Alexandrine, of Bavaria, whose fear 
of dirt was a genuine monomania. The English 
Handbook of Etiquette, which describes her mel- 
ancholy history, says, that at first she was only 
over-scrupulous, At dinner she would minutely 
inspect her plate, and if she saw the slightest 
speck upon it, would send for another She would 
then turn the napkin round and round, and exam- 
ine every corner, often leaving the table because 
she thought she was not served properly in this 
respect. At last she believed that she saw dirt in 
everything. She and everything around her par- 
took of the general taint. She could not be clean 
enough, and at last became mad and died. 





WILLIAM LYON MACEBENZIB. 


Wm. Lyon Mackenzie was the great agitator 
and leader in the Canadian rebellion in 1887. 
Failing in his enterprise, chiefly because Canada 
was not ripe enough for the change, he was 
obliged to flee to save himself from governmental 
penalties of halter or perpetual transportation. 
He came to New York, and spent twelve years, 
during which time the change of public sentiment 
in Canada was such that he was invited to return, 
and not only was he elected a member of Parlia- 
ment, but a subscription was started, and ten 
thousand dollars raised and presented to Mr. 
Mackenzie as a token of regard, and also as some 
remuneration for his loss of time and property in 
the liberal cause. This money he has invested as 
a foundation to lean on in the evening of life. 

He was born in Scotland during the latter part 
of the last century, and coming early to Canada, 
he grew up in a love of the largest political lib- 
erty, which ripened into the rebellion of 1887. 
He now, as formerly, is alive with patriotic fire, 
and though verging on threescore and ten, he 
publishes a spirited paper, ‘‘ Mackenzie’s Toronto 
Weekly Message.” His great idea is the annex- 
ation of Canada and the United States, asa means 
of benefit to both countries. He ever has been in 
advance of his age. In ’37 his foremost thought 
was by his government called treason. Fifteen 
years after, that treason had ripened into patriot- 
ism, which in his person was rewarded with pub- 
lic office and trust. Now he advocates annexation 
to the American Union, and may wait less than 
fifteen years for that thought to ripen into re- 
ality. As awriter and speaker, and in con- 
versation, Mr. Mackenzie is easy, pointed, posi- 
tive, witty, wise, quaint, racy, piquant, and very 
entertaining. He says what he believes without 
stint, fear, or favor. His criticisms are eharp and 
fearless, and he talks of men and measures with 
much the same assurance and independence as a 
cat handles half-grown kittens. 

The organization of Mr. Mackenzie is peculiar. 
His head is twenty-four inches in circumference, 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE. 





newspapers, owing to the 
extent of their resources, 
and the patronage of power 
and of party, would as a 
thing of course far surpass 
political weeklies in size and 
in the quantity of reading 
matter ; yet, that the advice 
and opinions of an old 
friend, whom you upheld 
till he had retired from the 
legislature, and has now 
become the senior or oldest 
editor of any existing news- 
paper all over the North 
American Colonies, would 
continue to be welcomed 
once a week at many a hap- 
py fireside, during the few 
months or years yet left 
him to work; believing, 
also, that although the Mes- 
sage is not large, it may 
often prove a check upon 
plausible error, a warning 
against plausible politicians 
and their selfish schemes, 
and always (as heretofore) 
an earnest advocate of liber- 
ty and progress, and what- 
ever will conduce to the 
growth of Canada in integ- 
rity, intelligence, and in- 





while his body is comparatively small, since he is 
but five feet five inches in height, and weighs only 
about 150 pounds. His temperament is very ac- 
tive and excitable, and he lives chiefly through 
the brain and nervous system. He is eminently 
an agitator, a critic, and a fault-finder. His Com- 
bativeness is large; hence he is ready to attack 
that which he disapproves, and thus stirs up and 
excites people; and having a large intellectual 
development, he looks ahead, lives in advance of 
the time, criticises and ridicules effete institutions 
and whatever he regards as unsound in idea, law, 
or usage. 

We add his “‘ Appeal to the People of Upper 
Canada,” on behalf of his paper, “ the Message,” 
written in December last. This will give the 
reader an idea of his characteristic spirit, and 
also a glance at his career. 


“ APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF UPPER CANADA. 


“We are on the eve of 1860; and having been 
defeated in my long-cherished design of agitating 
for political independence in Britain by well- 
known, insurmountable obstacles, I at once fell 
back, in June last, upon the press. Knowing 
that my personal experience in your affairs ex- 
tended over a period of forty years; that many 
remembered with kindly feelings that I had often 
assisted in promoting measures for the general 
good, and in checking proceedings that would 
have been strongly injurious ; that I had been the 
personal friend and often the adviser of large 
numbers of our old inhabitants; that I had, as a 
public servant, been faithful to your interest, 
often suffering heavy privations and persecutions 
for your sake ; and believing, that although daily 





dustry, I now appeal to you 
to extend its circulation, by taking this subscrip- 
tion list promptly among your neighbors, and 
urging them, as I now do, to send in their names. 

“TI never liked the management of any news- 
paper, and when I undertook it first in May, 1824, 
I had to employ riders to carry my numbers 
round the country; there was not one post-offiee 
for twenty-five now; the people were few and 
scattered far apart; payments were (as now) 
slow, and often neglected altogether ; but I liked 
the cause I advocated in truth and hopefulness, 
the rights of the many. I feel warm and hearty 
in that good cause still. Thousands of miles have 
I traveled among you lecturing; tons upon tons 
of documents useful to all did Ispread among you 
in an era when I could better afford it than now. 
I have ever opposed Land Monopoly, Habitual 
Intemperance, Tariffs to discourage our Home 
Industry, heavy Debt, Executive Profligacy and 
Waste, and every measure calculated to hinder 
the well-being of mankind. My votes, registered 
in your legislative journals since 1828, vouch for 
me—Slavery, as it exists in the States especially, 
I have ever abhorred. 

‘*T appeal to this generation whether, at a mo- 
ment of doubt and difficulty like the present, my 
humble voice ought to be silenced by finance. 
Wealth I have not cared for; offices in a colony 
are little to my taste ; but ought I to be crushed 
by faction because I can not descend to be the 
mere parasite of ambitious partisans and of plausi- 
ble schemes, to keep or place party hacks in posi- 
tions where they may do more mischief to Can- 
ada. I never liked the Union of 1840, and have 
not a particle of faith in Mr. Galt’s proposition, 
adopted at the Convention held here last month, 





of entering into a still stronger and far more 
costly league with French Canada, to uphold 
three, or five, or more governments. Would it 
give us a wider market, free for sale or purchase ? 
Would it bring back the tide of immigration? 
Would it lessen the odious tariff that now presses 
heavy on Canada? Would it not increase our 
public debt, and check reform and progress? 
Has the experience of the last nineteen years 
made a closer union with the hierarchy of Rome, 
and a people alien to us in feelings, language, 
manners, and origin, more desirable? My views 
on such questions are fully expressed in an Al- 
manac for 1860. 

** You would not like to see the man who was 
so often sent to assist in making laws for you— 
sent from York, Ontario, Peel, Haldimand, the 
first elective magistrate ever sworn into office in 
Canada—made a dependent on faction, and on its 
mouthpiece. I never have been so shackled, and 
I urge upon you to assist in making my newspa- 
per pay (which it does not), by increasing its sub- 
scription list. Do not tell me ‘ the times are hard,’ 
for if certain others of your public servants had 
voted with me the wicked bills that have done 
much evil to Canada, its prosperity would not 
have probably failed. This request is made to 
liberals only. 

“Of the manner in which the Message is got 
up I say nothing. With those of you who know 
what I have done and suffered since 1820, the 
wonder might be that energy enough is left me to 
conduct a public journal. 

“I never have been, never will be, neutral on 
any great issue that may come before the coun- 
try. So long as I wield a pen, it shall be for 
freedom, truth, and justice in mercy. 

‘* Europe is like a voleano, ready to pour forth 
its lava. North America is convulsed, by means 
of that accursed Slavery which English Statesmen 
forced upon her old colonies, and out of which 
English traders made fortunes, as slave-ship own- 
ers; France shows the will to war with Britain ; 
India bears her bonds uneasily ; China is intend- 
ed for a period of foreign bondage ; Canada seeks 
relief from many burdens ; Austria clings to popes 
and emperors; Italy is kept down by priestly 
power and foreign bayonets. 

** Some say the Message was at one time irreg- 
ular in its issues ; if you but knew how many are 
indebted to it, and the way in which its editor is 
paid by some, you would wonder that in defiance 
of party leaders and their elastic principles, it ex- 
ists at all. Not that I believe I have lost public 
confidence, for who have you elected so often to 
offices in your gift? Who have you provided 
with such a generous homestead donation? AllI 
could do to prove gratitude I have done; and as 
spiritual guides are essential in the mighty con- 
cerns of eternity, surely temporal affairs need 
advisers also; who ought to be upheld on the vol- 
untary principle, in a pecuniary independence, 
while influencing the people and their rulers, 
thrcugh reason and argument. 


«« The views I advocate may bring personal dis- 
couragement and proscription, with poor supplies, 
to the sincere editor. When they are about to pre- 
vail, however, many of those who now oppose and 
even mock the real friends of freedom, will be the 
foremost and most successful in the race after pe- 
cuniary rewards. W. L. Mackenzie. 

“Toronto, Dec, 24, 1859.” 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER.* 











You have inherited your temperament and 
physical constitution, to a great extent, from 
your mother, and you have her strong peculiari- 
ties of disposition. You have considerable of the 
masculine as connected with your will, pride, in- 
dependence, positiveness, and force of character ; 
but you harmonize with your mother in sympa- 
thy, intuition, social affection, and nearly all the 
gentler elements of human nature. You are un- 
doubtedly from a long-lived, hardy family — re- 
markably tough on the father’s side, and of un- 
common vitality on the mother’s. Both branches 
of the family are long-lived. Your mother’s fam- 
ily get fat as they get older, and your father’s 
hard and wrinkled toward the last. 

You are known among your business acquaint- 
ances for uncommon energy and straightforward- 
ness; for bringing everything to a focus as soon 
as may be. You are also known for a tendency 
to conquer difficulties and overcome obstacles. 
And those of your friends who can get your posi- 
tive word of promise rely upon its fulfillment as 
confidently as they would upon an eclipse that 
had been predicted by a Mitchell. 

Among the social group, you are known for 
great cordiality and pliability, especially toward 
the young and the feminine. You would make a 
first-rate family physician, because you would be 
popular among the women and children. Youare 
naturally interested in schools and in the devel- 
opment of the rising generation. 

You are patriotic—are fond of home and home 
associations. Your idea of riches takes form in 
a fine home, in all its convenient and elegant ap- 
pointments — not in bank stocks or Western land 
speculations—but first and mainly in that which 
constitutes the home —the table, the library, the 
horse, the chickens, and children. Nor do you 
forget the wife—you almost worship woman. 

You are not vindictive, though you have thor- 
oughness and executive force; but this is more 
the result of a steady, strong will than of mere 
persistency. You are neither extra cautious in 
action nor circumspect in speech. You generally 
stride right on to the accomplishment of that 
which you do; your first impulse is to go straight, 
though you may sometimes take a course of indi- 
rection when you think it expedient. 





* Messrs. Fowiter anp Weris—At the suggestion of 
my friend Colonel Thorpe, I entered your office unherald- 
ed and unknown, and had a phrenological examination 
of my head made by Mr. N. Sizer. My friends who have 
read the diagnosis of the case, as made by Mr. 8., have 
been so struck with its marvelous fidelity, and I am my- 
self so astounded at the truthfulness of the representation, 
even to my defects of character, that I feel that I should 
not do justice either to myself or the science of Phrenol- 
ogy (in which I have hitherto had no more than a vague, 
shadowy sort of knowledge or belief), did I not make 
some expression of opinion upon your examination. Itis 
pronounced by my family and friends, and I certainly 
believe it to be myself, as correct a delineation of my 
trai.s of character as it is possible to give. 

I do not write this note of acknowledgment for publi- 
cation, but you are at liberty to make such use of it as you 
please, if you think it will in any way advance the science 
of which you are such able and faithful exponents. I 
have been almost a skeptic in Phrenology, but candor 
compels me to say now—* I believe.” 

Very truly yours, W. J. A. Fouwer. 








| sions of character. 


You value property only 
as it is useful, and if you 
had a fixed income to supply 
your wants, as an individ- 
ual you would be satisfied ; 
then you would cultivate 
literature, would travel, 
study sciences, or whatever 
other culture you desired 
to follow out. This money- 
making as a business is 
rather irksome to you; and 
in your pursuit you forget 
the dollar in the effort to- 
ward the accomplishment of 
success. 

You can make a strong 
appeal to the religious feel- 
ings of a community; if a 
stump orator, you would 7 
not fail to evoke an enthu- 7 
siasm among the people by 7 
an appeal to their sense of 7 
duty to God. But you feel 
it difficult to accept any- 
body’s creed. You believe / 
in natural religion—in lov- 7 
ing and serving God because 
he is a common father of the 
race. You reverence what- 
ever is ancient; you know 
what “‘ woodman, spare that 
tree,” means, and would 
value a relationship to men 
of renown and integrity. 
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You have strong sympathy and kindness — find 
it difficult to read aloud any touching passage, es- 
pecially a domestic scene where a child is in- 
volved. As a speaker you could play upon the 
element of sympathy in others by exciting it in 
yourself; and if a lawyer, and there were any- 
thing in a case to call out sympathetic tenderness, 
you would be sure to find it. But at the same 
time you have the desire and capacity to whip 
scoundrelism and castigate rascality ‘naked 
through the world.” 

You have a natural taste for the study of mind 
and an intuitive judgment of character, and if 
you follow this first judgment you will rarely 
have occasion to modify your opinions, and you 
miss it when you go contrary to your first impres- 
A man’s character is always 
outlined to your judgment the first ten minutes 
you talk with him. 


You have a talent for discrimination, for sifting 
the precious from the vile—the appropriate from 
the inappropriate — the chaff from the wheat. 
When you are really wrought up you have a con- 
densed and vigorous power of statement, and 
when you have laid a case out in your best style, 
the audience or jury understand it as clearly as 
language can make it. 

You can never do anything until you get a plan 
in your mind. You find it difficult to drop down 
into a subject and work without order. Still, in 
many respects, you seem to be lacking in order. 
You sometimes find it difficult to individualize 
things because your sight is short; but when 
things are recognized you sift them thoroughly. 

You enjoy pictures, colors, and the beauties of 





nature and art, and would make an excellent judge 
of artistic productions, especially of fine engrav- 
ings where form is developed by light and shade, 

Your Individuality is hardly large enough, 
hence you frequently fail to recognize »t a glance 
those whom you have known before. If you go 
into a museum you want to examine one thing at 
a time; are more likely to be thorough in a few 
things than to give a casual examination to many. 

Your arguments generally have a practical 
handle, and yotr chain of discussion a practical 
hook to connect it with common life. You have 
an eye for mechanism, but you have not patience 
to manipulate. You like the daguerreotype be- 
cause it lays the foundation and puts on the fin- 
ishing touch at a single effort. Whatever process 
suits you, is adhered to until it is accomplished. 

You are known for criticism, for intuition, know]l- 
edge of character, sympathy, respect and rever- 
ence, determination, pride, independence, and 
strong impulses, and your character is centralized 
on this class of faculties, You are known also for 
an intense individualism or selfhood. You leanon 
yourself, not other people. What you are you 
want to be on your own account, without depend- 
ing upon others, 

You ought to have more faith, more power to 
imitate, more economy, more Secretiveness and 
policy, and perhaps a trifle more of Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness. If you were a magis- 
trate, the weeping wife or the memory of the 
man’s children would be likely to unbend your 
determination and make you lean too far on mer- 
cy’s side. But in the heat of the trial you could 
pursue a criminal to conviction. Your mind 
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would be better balanced if you had a little more 
lemon-juice with the saccharine. Men who wish 
to control you, if they are wise, never put on airs 
of authority and try to drive you. They appeal 
to your sympathy and carry their point. 

Your Language is large, and you do not need a 
written preparation. Your best things are said 
upon the spur of the moment, and when you have 
once uttered a thought under this inspiration, you 
can never better it without rubbing off its edge. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
BY T. B. THORPE. 

The subject of this memoir is a brilliant illus- 
tration of the difficulty which men of character 
often experience in getting into a position in life 
suited to their natural abilities. Mr. Fuller was 
undoubtedly designed by nature for a lawyer, 
and his rapid success in that profession would 
seem to indicate that his earliest proclivities 
would have been in that direction. Ever restless, 
and impelled by a strong mind and self-sustain- 
ing will, he seems to have adopted various kinds 
of inconsistent pursuits, all the while conscious 
that he was out of his proper place. The result 
has been that Mr. Fuller, though still a young 
man, has an experience of adventure which 
seldom falls to the lot of those who have nearly 
reached the end of a long and eventful life. 

His ancestors were of the energetic and enter- 
prising race of the Puritans, and if he does not 
date from the time of the fields of Cressy and 
Agincourt, he is intimately associated with the 
equally honorable founders of New England. 
The earliest representative of his family in Massa- 
chusetts was a minister, whose character and 
abilities were marked in his day, and which shed 
a luster upon the good name and fame of his de- 
scendants. From the sturdy race whence he 
sprung, he inherited not only a superior mind, 
but a robust constitution probably never sur- 
passed. His grandfather died at the age of 
eighty-nine from an accident; was a hale and 
hearty man, and apparently had in store many 
years of active life. His father, who was a sea- 
faring man, was drowned at the age of sixty- 
seven, in the vigor of middle age, while his 
mother is now living at the ripe age of seventy, 
and can accomplish more work than most any 
young woman of the present generation. 

Mr. Faller was born April 8th 1822, in Boston, 
in whose common schools he was educated, and 
he is an excellent example of the thoroughness 
with which the rudimental branches of education 
are there taught. He graduated at the Public, 
High, and Latin schools of his native city, and 
afterward entered Harvard University, and both 
there and at school was always at the head of his 
class and bore away the first prizes for scholar- 
ship and character. At the age of eighteen, in 
accordance with the custom of a Yankee boy, he 
was thrown upon his own resources. His father’s 
calling naturally throwing him into the company 
of an adventurous class of people, he concluded 
he would “go abroad.” Without any specific 
purpose, he traveled extensively in Europe and 
in this country before attaining his majority, and 
so infatuated was he with the sea, that he then 
shipped on board of a whaler as a foremast hand, 
in which capacity he distinguished himself in the 
performance of the most daring acts of duty, and 
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protected the sailors on board of his own and | 
other ships from the brutality of ignorant and | 


unprincipled officers. 
he would read to his shipmates from instructive 
books, and to the utter astonishment of the 
officers, would occasionally interlard his colloquial 
yarns with Latin quotations. During this voyage 
he circumnavigated the globe and visited most of 
the ports and islands of the Pacific. Returned 
from this rough experience, his mind craving a 
more intellectually active life than the ocean af- 
forded, he conceived that the West offered in- 
ducements to satisfy his ambition, and settled in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Characteristic of most all 
of our self-made men, he signalized his advent in 
this new field of labor by teaching school, which 
honorable and useful employment he abandoned 
for the onerous duties of a steamboat clerk on the 
Western Lakes. Here he frequently distinguished 
himself by discharging the duties not only of 
clerk, but captain, mate, deck-hand and ladies’ 
man, and occasionally showed by his discipline on 
the lower deck that the sympathy he expressed for 
** poor Jack” partook largely of sentimentality. 

His mind gradually developed, and his next 
phase in life was as editor of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, at that time the leading Whig news- 
paper in the Northwest. Gen. Rufus King, son 
of President Charles King, of Columbia College, 
was his partner and co-editor. During this period, 
as a representative of his newspaper, he traveled 
extensively in different States of the Union, and 
spent a winter in Washington; and his remarks 
upon the public men and policy of the day, as 
correspondent of his own paper, attracted marked 
attention. As an evidence of the distinguished 
consideration in which he was held by his party, 
the administration of Gen. Taylor appointed him 
a purser in the navy. In consequence of the 
recklessness which at that time characterized his 
disposition, he declined the appointment, and dis- 
posed of his interest in the Sentinel, deeming 
that the newly opened gold-fields of California 
were especially suited to his adventurous nature. 
In common with many others, he found that 
‘distance lent enchantment to the view,” and 
the result was a series of adventures, of small 
triumphs and large misfortunes, which in the 
hand: of a Marryatt or Cooper would have afford- 
ed material for innumerable volumes of graphic 
interest. He three times visited California: once 
around the Horn, once across the Isthmus, and 
once over the plains, returning home by way of 
Panama, Nicaragua, and Mexico. Several of his 
adventures from his own pen, striking and peril- 
ous in their nature, have embellished the pages of 
some of our best periodicals and magazines. 
While in California he edited a newspaper, and 
was “ smart enough to keep a hotel,” which last 
employment can only be appreciated by those who 
lived in the Golden State soon after the discovery 
of its auriferous treasures. Possessed with the 
impression that he had not reached his true posi- 
tion, he finally found himself in the city of New 
York, the head-quarters of enterprise and intelli- 
gence, where he soon formed an association with 
Col. Hiram Fuller, in the editorial management of 
the Mirror, and was subsequently connected with 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, of which 
he was associate editor for the first two years of 
its publication. 





In the “watches below,” | 





The nomination of Col. Fremont for the Presi- 
dency, and his intimate personal acquaintance with 
that distinguished gentleman, inspired Mr. Fuller 
with a warm political enthusiasm; and in that 
exciting canvass he was one of the most efficient 
and practically useful stump speakers of the cam- 
paign. His success as a popular orator had de- 
termined him to enter upon the practice of law, 
in which course he was cordially sustained by his 
friends, who predicted for him eminent success. 

Mr. Faller’s mind was now matured. The in- 
fluence which he exerted over the masses as a 
public speaker developed a latent power of which 
he had heretofore been himself unconscious. He 
resumed his long neglected law studies, and soon 
found in these so many new charms which were in 
consonance with his tastes and feelings, that he ex- 
pressed gratification that he was not incumbered 
with the onerous responsibilities incident to an 
office, and that what seemed to him at one time a 
severe loss, was only a temporary embarrassment, 
and has proved to be a permanent advantage. In- 
stead of being a ‘‘ scurvy politician,” he is now one 
of the most promising men of the New York bar. 

In 1857 he commenced his practice, and almost 
immediately received a lucrative offer from 
Horace H. Day to be his special attorney, and 
entered at once upon the difficult practice of the 
famous India rubber litigation and other patent 
causes. It was now that Mr. Fuller and his 
friends discovered that the vicissitudes of his pre- 
vious career, that the traveler, the sailor before 
the mast, the hotel keeper in California, the clerk 
on the Western steamboat, and the professional 
editor, had all been tutoring his mind with knowl- 
edge of men and the ways of the world, which, 
joined with the discipline of the legal profession, 
gave him an invincible power. He seemed intui- 
tively to comprehend what was needed to en- 
lighten a judge, or gain the support or sympathy 
of a jury. Under his treatment the complicated 
manufacture of India-rubber was explained in the 
court-room with a precision and clearness rarely 
before attained, and the result has been that he 
has succeeded in every patent litigation in which 
he has been engaged, and in every State in which 
he has tried a case. 

The consolidation of India-rubber interests, 
withdrew a large amount of business from the 
courts, and Mr. Fuller finding that his time, here- 
tofore occupied with a specialty, would be but 
partially employed, very judiciously selected for 
a partner Leon Abbott, Esq., who for many years 
had been engaged in the successful prosecution of 
criminal and civil cases. Asa prominent evidence 
of the appreciation in which they are held by liti- 
gants in large and responsible cases, they have 
been selected to prosecute the Great Eastern for 
infringing an American patent. This case involves 
some of the most delicate questions of internationa; 
law that can affect great commercial nations. 

To perfect health Mr. Fuller adds legal acumen, 
great executive ability, an adamantine will, and 
an unflagging energy. Mr. Fuller’s theory in the 
practice of law is, that legal success depends 


upon jadicious and untiring effort on the part of 
the attorney for his client, and that that lawyer 
achieves the greatest success at the bar who not 
only presents the Jaw to the court in the most 
clear and concise manner, but who also elucidates 
his case by felicitous illustrations drawn from the 
incidents of every-day life. 
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may be divided into three classes: First, those whose dispositions nat- 
urally accord, and who, consequently, are happy; secondly, those in 
whom there are some feelings in harmony, but many in discord, and 
who are in the medium state between happiness and misery ; and, 
thirdly, those between whose dispositions there are irreconcilable dif- 
ferences, and who are, in consequence, altogether unhappy in each 
other’s society. 

Paley’s views, if applied to persons who are bordering on the middle 
line of like and dislike toward each other, would be sound. To hold 
up to such persons extreme difficulty or impossibility in obtaining a dis- 
solution of the marriage tie, will present them with motives to cultivate 
those feelings in which they agree; while to offer them easy means of 
terminating it, might lead to a reckless aggravation of their quarrels. 
But this is only one class, and their case does not exhaust the question. 
Where the union is really accordant in nature, the facility of undoing 
it will not alter its character, nor produce the desire to destroy the 
happiness which it engenders. Where it is irremediably unsuitable 
and unhappy, the sacrifice of the parties will not mend their own con- 
dition ; and as the happy are safe in the attractions of a reciprocal af- 
fection, the only persous who can be said to be benefited by the exam- 
ple of the inseparability of the wretched, are the class of waverers to 
whom [ have alluded. [ humbly think that nature has attached not a 
few penalties to the dissolution of the marriage tie, which may have 
some effect on this class; and that these, aided by proper legal impedi- 
ments to the fulfillment of their caprices, might render the restraints 
on them sufficient, without calling for the absolute sacrifice of their 
completely unhappy brethren for the supposed public good. 

Such a conclusion is greatly strengthened by the consideration that 
the dispositions of children are determined, in an important de- 
gree, by the predominant dispositions of the parents, and that to pre- 
vent the separation of wretched couples is to entail misery on the off- 
spring, not only by the influence of example, but by the transmission 
of ill-constituted brains—which is the natural result of the organs of the 
lower feelings being maintained, by dissension, in a state of constant 
activity in their parents. 

The argument that an indissoluble tie presents motives to the exercise 
of grave reflection before marriage, might be worthy of some consider- 
ation, if persons contemplating that state possessed adequate means of 
rendering reflection successful; but while the law permits matrimonial 
unions at ages when the parties are destitute of foresight (in Scotland, 
in males at 14, and in females at 12), and while the system of moral and 
intellectual education pursued in this country furnishes scarcely one 
sound element of information to guide the judgment in its choice, the 
argument is a mockery at once of reason and of human suffering. It 
appears to me that uoti] mankind shall be instructed in the views which 
Iam now advocating (in so far as experience shall prove them to be 
sound), and shall be trained to venerate them as institutions of nature, 
and to practice them in their conduct, they will not possess adequate 
means of acting rationally and successfully in forming marriages. 
While sources of error encompass them on every side, they ought not 
to be deprived of the possibility of escaping from the pit into which they 
may have inadvertently fallen ; and not only divorce for infidelity to the 
marriage vow, but dissolution of marriage by voluntary consent, under 
proper restrictions, and after due deliberation, should be permitted.* 

Having vow considered the general subject of marriage, I proceed 
to make some remarks on the duties of parents to their children. 


* The Revised Statutes of Massachusetts (Chap. 76, Sec. 5) permit divorce “ for adul- 
tery, or defect in either party, or when either of them is sent d to confi t to hard 
labor in the 8 tate Prison, or in any jail or house of correction, for the term of life, or for 
seven years or more ; and no pardon granted to the party so sentenced, after a divorce 
for that cause, shall restore the party to his or her conjugal rights.” This last is a just 
and bumane provision ; for it is calculated for the relief of the innocent partner of a con- 
firmed criminal. When will the law of Eogland contain a similar enactment? The 
class which makes the laws in Britain is not that which supplies criminals to jails or 
penal colonies, and it is often long before the mere dictates of humanity and justice 
prompt them to relieve an inferior order from an evil, the pressure of which is not ex- 
perienced by themselves 








Their first duty is to transmit sound constitutions, bodily and mental, 
to their offspring ; and this can be done only by their possessing sound 
constitutions themselves, and living in habitual observance of the natural 
laws. Having already treated of this duty in discussing the constitution 
of marriage, I shall not here revert to it. It is of high importance ; be- 
cause, if great defects be inherent in children at birth, a life of suffer- 
ing is entailed on them: the iniquities of the fathers are truly visited 
on the children, to the third or fourth generation, of those who hate 
God by disobeying his commandments written in their frames. The 
empirical condition of medical science is one great cause of the neglect 
of the organic laws in marriage. Not only do medical men generally 
abstain from warning ill-constituted individuals against marrying, but 
many of them deliberately form unions themselves, which, on well-as- 
certained physiological principles, can not fail to tr it feebl ; 
disease, and suffering to their own children. It is sufficient here to 
disapprove of the selfishness of those who, for their own gratification, 
knowingly bring into the world beings by whom life can not fail to be 
regarded as a burden. 

In the next place, parents are bound by the laws of nature to sup- 
port, educate, and provide for the welfare and happiness of their chil- 
dren. The foundation of this duty is laid in the constitution of the 
mind. Philoprogenitiveness, acting along with Benevolence, gives the 
impulse to its performance, and Veneration and Conscientiousness in- 
vest it with all the sanctions of moral and religious obligation. When 
these faculties are adequately possessed, there is in parents a strong 
and never slumbering desire to promote the real advantage of their off- 
spring; and in such cases, only intellectual enlightenment and pecuni- 
ary resources are wanting to insure its complete fulfillment. Neglect 
of, or indifference to, this duty, is the consequence of deficiency either 
in Philoprogenitiveness, in the moral organs, or in both; and the con- 
duct of individuals thus unfavorably constituted should not be charged 
against human nature as a general fault. 

The views of Mr. Malthus on population may be adverted to in con- 
nection with the duty of parents to support their families. Stated sim- 
ply, they are these: The productive powers of healthy, well-fed, well- 
lodged, and well-clothed human beings are naturally so great, that fully 
two children will be born for every person who will die within a given 
time ; and as a generation lasts about 30 years, at the end of that period 
the population will of course be doubled. In point of fact, in the cir- 
cumstances here enumerated, population is observed actually to double 
itself in twenty-five years. This rate of increase takes piace in the 
newly settled and healthy States of North America, independently of 
immigration. To become aware of the effects which this power of 
increase would produce in a country of circumscribed territory, like 
Great Britain, we need resort only to a very simple calculation. If, 
for example, Britain in 1800 bad contained 12 millions of inhabitants, 
and this rate of increase had taken place, the population in 1825. would 
have amounted to 24 millions; in 1850 it would amount to 48 millions ; 
in 1875 to 96 millions; in 1900 to 192 millions; and in 1925 to 384 
millions ; and so on, always doubling every twenty-five years. Now 
Malthus maintained that food can not be made to increase in the same 
proportion; we can not extend the surface of Britain, for nature has 
fixed its limits; and no skill or labor will suffice to augment the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil in a ratio doubling every twenty-five years. 
As the same power of increase exists in other countries, similar obser- 
vations are applicable to them. He, therefore, drew the conclusion, 
that human beings (in the absence of adequate means of emigration, 
and of procuring food from foreign countries) should restrain their pro- 
ductive powers, by the exercise of their moral and intellectual faculties ; 
in other words, should not marry until they are in possession of suffi- 
cient means to maintain and educate a family; and he added, that if 
this rule were generally infringed, and the practice of marrying early 
and exerting the powers of reproduction to their full extent became 
common, in a densely peopled country, Providence would check the 
increase by premature deaths, resulting from misery and starvation. 

This doctrine has been loudly declaimed against ; but its merits may 
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be easily analyzed. The domestic affections are powerful, and come 
early into play, apparently to afford a complete guarantee against ex- 
tinction of the race; but along with them, we have received moral 
sentiments and intellect, bestowed for the evident purpose of guiding 
and restraiving them, so as to lead them to their best and most perma- 
nent evjoyments. Now, what authority is there from nature for 
maintaining that these affections alone are entitled to emancipation from 
moral restraint and intellectual guidance ; and that they have a right to 
pursue their own gratification from the first moment of their energetic 
existence to the last, if only the marriage vow shall have been taken 
and observed? I see no foundation in reason for this view. From the 
imperfections of our moral education we have been led to believe that, 
if a priest solemnize a marriage, and the vow of fidelity be observed, 
there is no sin, although there may be imprudence or misfortune, in 
rearing a family for whom we are unable to provide. But if we believe 
in the natural Jaws, as institutions of the Creator, we shall be satisfied 
that there is great sin in such conduct. We know that nature has 
given us strong desires for property, and has fired us with ambition, the 
love of splendor, and other powerful longings; yet no rational person 
argues that these desires may, with propriety, be gratified when we 
have not the means of legitimately doing so; or that any ecclesiastical 
ceremony or dispensation can then render such gratification allowable. 
Why, then, should the domestic affections form an exception to the 
universal rule of moral guidance and restraint ? 

Mr. Sadler, a writer on this subject, argues, that marriages naturally 
become less prolific as the population becomes more dense, and that in 
this way the consequences predicted by Malthus are prevented. But 
this is trifling with the question; for the very misery of which Malthus 
speaks is the cause of the diminished rate of increase. This diminu- 
tion may be owing either to fewer children being born, or to more 
dying early, in a densely than in a thinly peopled country or district. 
The causes why fewer children are born in densely peopled countries 
are easily traced; some parents, finding subsistence difficult of attain- 
ment,.pvaetice moral restraint and marry late; others who neglect this 
precaution are, by the competition inseparable from that condition, op- 
pressed with cares and troubles, whereby the fruitfulness of marriage 
is diminished—but these are instances of misery attending on a dense 
state of population. Again, it is certain that in such circumstances the 
mortality of children is greater ; but this also is the result of the con- 
fined dwellings, imperfect nutrition, depressed energies, and care and 
anxiety which, through competition, afflict many parents in that social 
condition. If the opponents of Malthus could show that there is a law 
of nature by which the productiveness of marriage is diminished in 
proportion to the density of the population, without an increase of 
misery, they would completely refute his doctrine. This, however, 
they can not do. A healthy couple, who marry at a proper age, and 
live in comfort and plenty, are able to rear as numerous and vigorous a 
family in the county of Edinburgh, which is densely peopled, as in the 
thinly inhabited county of Ross: Mr. Malthus, therefore, does well in 
bringing the domestic affections, equally with our other faculties, under 
the control of the moral and intellectual powers. 

A reflected light of the intentions of nature in regard to man may 
frequently be obtained by observing the lower animals. Almost all the 
lower creatures have received powers of increasing their numbers far 
beyond the voids made by death in the form of natural decay. If we 
consider the enormous numbers of sheep, cattle, fowls, hares, and 
other creatures, in the prime of life, that are annually slaughtered for 
human sustenance, and recollect that the stock of those existing is 
never diminished, we shall perceive that if every one of these animals 
which is produced were allowed to live and propagate, in a very few 
years a general desolation, through scarcity of food, would overtake 
them all. It is intended that these creatures should be put to death, 
and used as food. Now man, in so far as he is an organized being, 
closely resembles these creatures, and in the instincts in question he is 
constitated exactly as they are. But he has obtained the gift of reason, 
and instead of being intended to be thinned by the knife and violence, 
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like the animals, he is invited to increase his means of subsistence by 
his skill and industry, and to restrain his domestic affections by his 
higher powers of morality and reflection, whenever he reaches the 
limits of his food. As the mental organs may be enlarged or diminished 
in the course of generations by habitual exercise or restraint, it is prob- 
able that, in a densely peopled and highly cultivated nation, the organs 
of the domestic affections may diminish in size and activity, and that a 
less painful effort may then suffice to restrain them than is at present 
necessary, when the world is obviously young, and capable of con- 
taining vastly more inhabitants than it yet possesses. 

The next duty of parents is, to preserve the life and health of their 
children after birth, and to place them in circumstances calculated to 
develop favorably their physical and mental powers. It is painful to 
contemplate the extent to which human ignorance and wickednes 
cause this duty to be neglected. ‘+A hundred years ago,” says Dr. A. 
Combe, “when the pauper infants of London were received and 
brought up in the workhouses, amid impure air, crowding, and want 
of proper food, not above one in twenty-four lived to be a year old; so 
that out of 2,900 annually received into them, 2,690 died. But when 
the conditions of health came to be a little better understood, and an 
act of Parliament was obtained obliging the parish officers to send the 
infants to nurse in the country, this frightful mortality was reduced to 
450, instead of 2,600! In 1781, when the Dublin Lying-in Hospital 
was imperfectly ventilated, “every sixth child died within nine days 
after birth, of convulsive disease ; and after means of thorough ventilation 
had been adopted, the mortality of infants, within the same time, in 
five succeeding years, was reduced to nearly one in twenty.” Even 
under private and maternal care, the mortality of infants is extraordi- 
nary. ‘It appears from the London bills of mortality, that between a 
fourth and a fifth of all the infants baptized die within the first two 
years of their existence. This extraordinary result is not a part of 
the Creator’s designs; it does not occur in the case of the lower ani- 
mals, and must therefore have causes capable of removal.”* It is the 
punishment of gross ignorance and neglect of the organic laws. Before 
birth, the infant lives in a temperature of 98, being that of the mother : 
at birth it is suddenly ushered into the atmosphere of a cold climate ; 
and among the poorer classes through want, and among the richer 
through ignorance or inattention, it is often left very inadequately 
protected against the effects of this sudden change. In the earlier 
stages of infancy, improper food, imperfect ventilation, deficient clean- 
liness, and want of general attention, consign many to the grave ; while 
in childhood and youth, great mischief to health and life are often oc- 
casioned by direct infringements of the organic laws. In a family 
which I knew well, two sons, of promising constitutions, had slept du- 
ring the years of youth in a very small bed-closet, with a window con- 
sisting of a single pane of glass, which was so near to the bed that it 
could never be opened with safety to their lungs during the night. 
Breathing the atmosphere of so small an apartment, for seven or eight 
hours in succession, directly tended to bring down the vigor of their 
respiratory organs, and to injure the tone of their whole systems. The 
effect of this practice was to prepare the lungs to yield to the first un- 
favorable influence to which they might be exposed; and accordingly, 
when such occurred, both fell victims to pulmonary disease. Similar 
cases are abundant; and the ignorance which is the root of the evil is 
the more fatal, because the erroneous practices which undermine the 
constitution operate slowly and insidiously; and even after the results 
are seen, their causes are neither known nor suspected. For many 
years, a lady known to me was troubled with frequent and severe 
headaches, which she was unable to get rid off; but having been in- 
structed in the functions of the lungs, the constitution of the atmos- 
phere, and the bad effects of improper food and a sedentary life, she 
removed from a very confined bed-room which she had long occupied, 
to one that was large and airy—she took regular exercise in the open 
air, and practiced discrimination with respect to her food; and after 
these precautions, her general health became good, and headaches 
seldom annoyed her. This improvement lasted for upward of ten 
years, when a severe domestic calamity overtook her; brought back 
the disordered action of the stomach and head, and consigned her at 
last to a premature grave. 





* Physiology applied to Health and Education. 
[To BE CONTINUED] 
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A LADY'S EXAMPLE. 


A youn lady of our acquaintance, in England, 
Miss Carbutt, though well off pecuniarily, feels 
that she must do something, and that she has no 
right to lead a useless life. She has a great taste 
for teaching as well as the talent for imparting 
knowledge, and she takes these indications of na- 
ture as suggestions of duty. She has, therefore, 
opened a school, and conducts it with as much in- 
terest and faithfulness as if her standing in soci- 
ety and her means of support depended on her 
success in teaching. 

An aged Quaker lady once said to us that “ the 
ornaments of the gay world would comfortably 
clothe the poor ;” and we remark that the unoc- 
cupied and wasted talent, time, and knowledge of 
the idle rich would, if properly applied, educate 
every poor and ignorant person in any country ; 
and these same unoccupied rich people would find 
it a new and eminent source of happiness to them- 
selves. The want of something to do, and the con- 
sciousness of not being useful, have robbed many 
thousands of happiness who had all its conditions 
within their reach. To all. then, we say, do some- 
thing! be useful! Imitate our great, munificent 
Father, whose very being, like the sun in the 
heavens, is poured out in ceaseless and limitless 
profusion of good. Nor does he stop to find the 
clean, the educated, the rich, the happy, the re- 
spectable—but in His boundless mercy bends to 
the neglected, the lowly, and the vicious, to raise 
them up and to do them good. 





EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCE. 


WEIGHT, SIZE, AND ORDER ACTIVE. 





A vounGc man named Leotard, son of the pro- 
prietor of a gymnastic establishment at Mar- 
seilles, has struck out for himself a new descrip- 
tion of exercise of a most daring character. Three 
trapezes, or pieces of wood about five feet long, 
are suspended from ropes attached to the extrem- 
ities, hung from the roof of the circus—one in the 
center, and the others at about forty feet distance 
at each side. Leotard ascends to a small plat- 
form arranged for him above the place where the 
musicians sit, over the passage for the horses into 
the ring. The trapeze nearest to him being put in 
motion, he catches it as it flies up, and then, after 
balancing himse'f carefully, seizes it with both 
hands and darts into open space. After flying to 
the utmost extent of the ropes, he comes back 
with the recoil, and alights in safety on the spot 
from which he started. When he has done this 
two or three times, to show that the exercise is 
mere sport to him, he again launches himself into 
mid-air, but not this time to return, as before ; 
for when the trapeze has reached its farthest 
point he suddenly lets go his hold, and, borne 
on by the impetus imparted, seizes the second 
trapeze, which in its turn carries him for- 
ward to the length of its rope, where he again 
quits it, springs to the third trapeze, and borne 
forward by it, alights on another platform on the 
opposite side of the circus, and in face of that from 
which he had started. It is quite impossible to 
describe the effect produced by this wonderful 
series of wrial flights, all effected w.th the most 
perfect nicety and precision. But what follows is 
still more striking. The performer again seizes 
the third trapeze, and flinging himself forward as 
before, flies to its farthest limit, and then quitting 











it, springs to the second, which, however, he does 
not leave, but permits it to fly back toward the 
third; then as it descends, since his back is to- 
ward the trapeze which he quitted the moment 
before, he all at once lets go with both hands, and 
turning in the air, seizes it again in time to meet 
the third, by catching which he again reaches the 
platform. He performs several other feats of an 
equally original character, but the last which he 
effects transcends them all. Once more ascend- 
ing to the platform above the orchestra, he springs 
forward hanging by the hands to the trapeze, and 
quitting it as it approaches the end of its range, 
he gives a summersault in the air, and seizes the 
second trapeze as it descends. When it is consid- 
ered how truly brain, eye, and muscle must re- 
spond to each other in these performances, 
whole exhibition must be pronounced one of the 
most extraordinary that has ever been seen of its 
peculiar description. Leotard, it is said, never 
before appeared in public, but was accustomed to 
go through these feats when instructing the pupils 
at his father’s establishment, 





EMPLOYMENT. 


Arter harvest, the dwellers in the country 
usually enjoy a respite from their more arduous 
labors, which many improve by selling books. 
In this way they not only find a pleasant and 
profitable occupation, but bave an opportunity to 
travel and learn of men and manners frem obser- 
vation 

By the usual public conveyances we are whirled 
so rapidly through the country we can see very 
little of it, and we return from a journey of a 
thousand miles but very little wiser than when 
we started. With a few good books with which 
to favor purchasers, one need not heed the in- 
junction, to “* put money in thy purse,” but can 
set out ona trip through the County or State, 
combining pleasure with profit, and return after a 
week, a month, or a year, a wiser and a richer man. 

We have prepared, for the further instruction 
of those desiring to set out on such a tour, a cir- 
cular which will give them mure definitely our 
ideas on the subject, together with a list of val- 
uable, mer and popular books, such as 
will prove of ready sale— which circular we shall 
be happy to send to any address on application. 
Address Fow.er anv WELLS, 308 Broadway, N.Y. 





Corn in THE Buape. Poems, and Thoughts in 
Prose. By Crammond Kennedy. With an Introduction 
by C. B. Conant. New York: Derby & Jackson. 
218 pages. 

This firet book of the “ Boy Preacher,” of whom every- 
body has heard, is a very creditable affair, jally when 
we consider that many of the poetical effasions were writ- 
ten when he was but fifieen years of age. We confess our 
surprise that the work contains so much that is really ele- 
gant in conception and meritorious in composition, and 
regard this first effort as an assurance of decided excel- 
lence in the future. The work contains a beautiful steel 
engraved likeness of the author, is on the whole hand- 
somely gotten up, and deserves an extended circulation. 








Sewrne Macuinecs,—Whatever tends tol ghten 
physical labor, and especially whatever contributes to les- 
sen the labor of woman, is deserving of our par.icular atien- 
tion. This is an age of inventions, and of a!l the inventions 
of this iaventive age none has done so much to emancipate 
woman from the thraldom of herd labor as the Sewing- 
Machine. So essential have they become that no well- 
organized household is considered complete without one. 
There are many varieties of this h . 
differmg in degrees of merit from first-rate to good-for- 
nothiog. Among the first-rates is classed the Grover & 
Baker Machine, advertised in another columa. We have 
frequently heard it commended by some of our friends 
who have it in use, who seem to be firmly convinced that 
it is the best in the world. 
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Go Correspondents, 


R. P. C.—I have a strong constitution, am not 
very fleshy, but have an undue amount of blood, which is 
quite oppressive. 

1, at kinds of food are most blood productive, and 
what least? and what should be my habits and mode of 
living to diminish this sanguinary tendency ? 

Ans. Your diet should consist chiefly of solid bread and 
fruit; be careful and not over-eat. Take no more drink 
than actual thirst demands, and avoid all thirst- provoking 
condiments, as salt, sugar, spices, etc. ; especially avoid all 
greasy articles, coffee, and tea. 

2. Would it be advisable for a young man of twenty-two 
to leave the farm to work in a cotton , in order to 
cultivate moderate Continuity ? 

Ans. No; forno part of the business, except weaving, 
would tend to that result. You had better stick to the farm. 





J. W. G.—1. What organs will counteract the 
deficiency of Eventuality ? 

Ans. None. Hearing, feeling, etc., help a blind man, but 
do not fully compensate for loss of sight. 


2. What temperament is a person with fair hair, blue 
eyes, and fair tkin? we 


Ans, Any work on Phrenology will tell you the San- 
guine or Vital, with the Mental or Nervous temperament, 
prevails in such. 

8. Can a person be a good speaker with la - 
guage, Tdeaity, and Sublisnity, ond email reuse t 

Ans. He would not be a good extemporaneous speaker, 
because he could not recall facts, incidents, or events with 
sufficient clearness and rapidity to supply the material for 
free utterance. —_ 


E. M G.—When an individual is under the 
infl of rism, can an organ which is small, and 
which has not been cultivated, be brought into active 
exercise? And if so, could not mesmerism be used with 


great advantage in cultivating and developing those organs 
which are small and inactive? 


Ans. The mesmeric state is induced by external effort, 
which being withdrawn lets the person acted upon back 
to his normal state. The excitement of an organ under 
such influences makes it more susceptible to normal excite- 
ment, but we would not predicate any considerable per- 

y of infl from such a source. Liquor makes 
some men loving, others religious, others quarrelsome, but 
when the steam goes down the excitement subsides. 


J. J. L.-—1. What temperament had the “great 


Dr. Johnson,” and what were his leading phrenological 
organs ? 


Ans. Vital-Mental temperament. Intellectual organs, 
with Firmness and Combativeness prominent. 
s bashful dable trait, or is it rather an 











2. a 
indication of the want «f harmony among the faculties? 

Ans, This trait is becoming obsoléte in these days. It 
is the result of inbarmonious developments or exclusion 
from society. Cautiousness and Approbativeness in excess 
with moderate Combativeness and Self-Esteem is a com- 
mon cause of diffidence. 

8. In your Jougnat, and in your oral examinations, you 
sometimes state of persons that have Secretiveness — 
that they are transparent. In such statements what 
meant by transparency ? 

An+. We do not so describe persons, for it could hardly be 
true. Transparency comes from moderate Secretiveness. 

4. Can you deseribe in your JournNaL a cheap process 
whereby any person can make plaster busts? af 

4ns. We have so done already several times in years 
past. Any dentist will tel! you the outlines, and practice 
will do the rest. You should not begin with a living sub- 
ject, but rather learn to take casts of plain, common things. 

5. Is not the disease called Hypochoudriasis dependent 
partly on the excessive and deficient development of par- 
ticular organs? Are not Hope, Destructivene-s, ete , small, 
aod Cau large, in such cases? 

Ans. Yes, with a nervous, bilious temperament, and 
generally the addition of dyspepsia. 


W. A.—Will you please inform me through your 
JourRNAL how you ascertain the degree of activity? I be- 
lieve you have not «xplained this in avy of your works. 
I first supposed it was determined by the temperament, 
or the sharpness of the phrenological urgans. 

Ans If you will look into the Seif-Instractor, under 
the head of “ Activity,” old edition, page 19, or new and 
revised edition, page 45, you will find a pretty full expla- 
nation of how to judge of activity. This explanation is 
more than ten years old, and has been as wide y published 
as anything we ever wrote. Length, sparevess, and fine- 
ness combined are the conditions which prodace activity. 
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HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PER- 
PECTION ; 


Or, tHe Puiosopay or Human Beauty; 
showine How tro Acquire anp Retain 
Bopity Symmetry, Heatru, anv Vicor; 
Secure Lone Lire; anv Avorp THE Inriem- 
1T1es AND Derormities or Acer. By D. H. 
Jacques. New York: Fowzrer anv Weis 
Price, $1. 


A new edition of this widely-known and popular 
work calls for a few words addressed to those who 
are not already familiar with its design and 
scope. 

Its great aim is to promote the physical im- 
provement and well-being of the race—to show 
man how to be strong, active, and efficient—in a 
word, to be manly—and woman how to acquire 
and retain the freshness, symmetry, beauty, and 
grace of perfect womanhood. To this end the 
author has brought to bear upon his subject the 
highest and most novel truths of physiology, 
hygiene, mental science, and esthetics, pcpular- 
izing them, and showing their practical applica- 
tion to the physical regeneration of man. 

Beginning by inculcating correct ideasof beauty, 
our author proceeds to show on what it depends, 
and how it may be gained or lost—how pre-natal 
conditions, maternal influences, mental culture, 
and moral training, the emotions and passions, the 
fine arts, social conditions and occupations, 
climate and locality affect human configuration, 
It is shown that it is as clearly within our power 
to be beautiful as to be healthy or good—in fact, 
that beauty is but another name for health, or 
goodness, of form and perfection of functional 
action. The secret of beauty, then, is simply the 
secret of health of body and soul. The means to 
attain this is laid before us in a lucid manner and 
in a popular form. 

The heads of the chapters, which follow, will 
indicate to some extent the scope of the book : 

Chap. I.—Structure of the Human Body ; Chap. 11.—The 
Perfect Man and Woman; Chap. III.—The Tempera- 
ments; Chap. [V.—Laws of Human Configuration ; Chap. 
V.—Embryology ; Chap. VI.—Childhood ; Chap. VIL— 
Effects of Mental Culture ; Chap. VIII —Moral and Emo- 
tional Influences; Chap IX.—Social Conditions and Oc- 
cupations; Chap. X.—Effects of Climate and Locajlity ; 
Ohap. XI.—Direct Physical Calture ; Chap. XII.—Practi- 
cal Hygiene; Chap. XIII.—Womanhood; Chap. XIV.— 
The Secret of Longevity; Chap. XV.—The Arts of 
Beauty; Chap. XVI.—External Indications of Figure. 


We mos‘ earnestly commend this interesting 
and remarkable work to all our readers, and es- 
pecially to young men and young women. Your 
collection of books, large or small, is incomplete 
without this. Young man, your learning and 
talents are vain without health and physical 
vigor Manliness in its broadest signification is 
the only sure basis of success in life or in love It 
is yours, if you will but make use of the means 
within your power to gain it. Young woman, you 
appreciate the worth of beauty and womanly at- 
tractiveness. You desire to possess them, and are 
not wrong in the desire. This work is especially 
addressed to you. A single chapter in it will be 
worth to you a hundred times the cost of the whole. 
Buy it, read it, study it, practice its teachings, if 
you would be true to your destiny and accomplish 
aright your mission as maiden, wife, and mother. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A SERMON 
BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


{{cono.upED.]} 

I am to speak, next and lastly, of some of the 
methods by which these evils may be remedied. 
And let me say, here, that while our Young 
Men’s Christian Associations do well to organize 
themselves for mutual watch and care; while they 
do well to minister to the sick ; while they do well 
to encourage debate and reading ; while they do 
well to distribute tracts and religious books, yet 
nothing comes more properly within the sphere of 
Christian activity than the application of causes 
of physical health in the community. I commend 
this work to the attention of Christian young 
men. 

1, We must promote the study of the human 
system. We must diffuse knowledge on the sub- 
ject of human physiology. We are to diffuse a 
knowledge of Christ as the Saviour of the world, 
and of his teachings; but we are also, as being 
intimately connected with this, to diffuse a knowl- 
edge of the structure of the human body, of its 
organs, of their functions, and of the laws of 
health, which is a part of evangelization. Thou- 
sands of men come to the city who have never 
learned one syllable of the catechism of health. 
Although as a general thing catechisms have 
never occupied a very high place in my esteem, 
yet.'there are some sort of catechisms of which 
I decidedly approve. Dr. Spurzheim’s work on 
Health is one of the best catechisms in the world. 
Although it does not treat directly of grace, yet 
indirectly it does; and I think it might well be 
republished. Mr. Combe’s book on the Constitu- 
tion of Man is a book that I think ought to be in 
every man’s house. Every young man ought to 
read it. And there are various other works of 
more recent origin that treat of the laws of health 
and the conditions of life which Young Men’s 
Christian Associations ought to take an interest 
in, and ought to see colportered through the whole 
land. 

2. We ought also to procure and spread infor- 
mation respecting the various causes of sickness 
and weakness which are prevalent. If it is well 
for younu men to band together, and, through 
public sentiment and law, suppress grog-shops 
and gambling dens, is it not better still for them 
to search out the mischiefs which are ministering 
to unhealth, and remedy them? To build sewers 
through the streets of the city is in one sense to 
preach the Gospel. That is to say, whatever ele- 
vates the condition of men physically ; whatever 
makes them live in better houses; whatever makes 
them wear better clothing; whatever brings them 
out of darkness, in which there is always tempta- 
tion; whatever redeems them from overwork or 
from laziness; whatever in any way improves the 
human system ; whatever does any of these things, 
is preparing, the way for the Gospel. If general 
health is not religion, if it is not Christ, it is Jobn 
Baptist ; it goes before him 

8. The inspiration and encouragement of san- 
itary reforme, therefore, should be a part of the 
object of Young Men's Christian Associations. I 
would not for the world be supposed to discounte- 
nance the things which they do; but there is a 
spirit of conscientious purism which ieads them to 
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suppose that it is out of their sphere to give their 
attention to these reforms. But so far from its 
being out of their sphere, it is directly in tseir 
sphere. Means for promoting health have as di- 
rect a bearing upon the final Christianization of 
the community as has the preaching of the Gospel 
itself. The creation of a public sentiment in favor 
of right habits with regard to air, water, food, 
exercise, and sleep, is a fit object for the aim of 
every Young Men’s Christian Association ; for air, 
water, food, exercise, and sleep are the founda- 
tions on which God builds sound and healthy men. 
If you want to know what are the elements in 
which reside the secrets of happy physical life, I 
say, ‘‘ Air, water, food, exercise, and sleep—these 
are they.” 

4. It is fit and proper that there should be de- 
veloped—under no care better than theirs who 
are the young men of the community—a system 
of amusements, physical exercises, open to the 
greatest number, and free from temptations, which 
shall contribute to the bodily health of men. Any 
man that has followed a professional life in the 
city, knows tbat nothing is so difficult to obtain as 
healthful exercise. If it were not that I am so 
much of the time riding through the land in the 
cars, and that from time to time I come back re- 
freshed and invigorated by various public minis- 
trations, I know not what I should do. I could 
not endure ‘anything like the amount of labor 
which I now perform if I were situated as are 
many less fortunate pastors, who are tied at 
home, and worn down, not alone by study, but by 
that which is more exhausting than study—sym- 
pathy. Christ perceived that virtue had gone 
out of him when his garment was touched; and 
what must be the loss of virtue from a man when 
the soul itself becomes a garment in which he is 
clothed, and he is constantly in the midst of men 
that are in trouble? I can prepare ten sermons 
easier than I can make one visit to a person in 
distress. Such a visit of one hour is more ex- 
haustive than the uninterrupted study of ten 
hours. Preaching is play to me. I always feel 
better after having preached. If I am sick, [ am 
always well if I can preach. Preaching is no 
work, no labor. It is soul contact that is work 
and labor. 

And in the city, what chance has a physician, 
under ordinary circumstances, of obtaining the 
exercise he needs, unless he is sufficiently en- 
dowed with this world’s goods to be enabled to 
keep a horse,’ which is a very costly luxury, in 
various ways? He can walk on the pavement, 
thinking, “I am walking for health,” and that 
will defeat it. If he undertakes to go to the 
country, his time is up before he gets there, and 
he has to turn round and come back. He hears 
no singing-birds, and he sees no clouds—for we 
live between long vertical walls, so that when we 
look up we only see the zenith, and we know 
nothing of the ten thousand frescoes which God 
paints on the horizon in the morning and at 
evening. 

Billiards afford women and men a very gentle 
excitement and exercise; but a man is a gambler 
if he goes into a billiard-room! What kind of a 
reception would [ meet with bere on Sunday, if it 
was known that on Thursday I prepared myself 
for the duties of Sunday by going to a billiard- 
room ? 





Playing at ten-pins is one of the most admira- 
ble means of physical development, but where 
can a young man go to participate in this game 
without being in danger of being more contam- 
inated in his morals than he is benefited in his 
health ? Who are they who keep the places 
where facilities for engaging in such exercise are 
afforded? I would not be harsh in my judgment 
of these men. I would fain hope that they are 
endeavoring to obtain an honest livelihood. But 
it is well known that it is not without the greatest 
danger that a young man can go to avail himself 
of the benefits of this harmless recreation, where 
he enters the bowling saloon by the bar, and goes 
out bythe bar. Whatever may be the effect upon 
him of rolling ten-pins, the devil rolls him down 
toward perdition ! 

If a professional man would learn fencing, or 
wrestling, or boxing, merely for the sake of de- 
veloping his muscles—in short, if he would engage 
in any physical exercise that carries with it ex- 
citement, enjoyment, social pleasure, where is 
there a place that he can go and do it, within the 
bounds of these two great cities, without exposing 
himself to the most demoralizing influences? 
do not know of one. We are pent up. We can 
not take the exercise we need on our own ground. 
We are fortunate if we have room enough to build 
a house like Jacob’s ladder, with its foot on the 
earth, and its top in the heavens, from which our 
household angels go up speedily! We are fenced 
out from every manly exercise. I would fain 
boat, but what chance has a man at boating in 
the strong tide of the East River? I tried it one 
day, when I first came here, and it took me three 
hours to come from the Navy Yard here! I found 
it unprofitable, and abandoned it. Besides, aman 
that practiced boating here, would need to make 
his will every time he went out, in view of the 
dangers to which he would be exposed, in the 
midst of the multitude of vessels by which the 
river is constantly covered ! 

Men need some cheerful exercises in which they 
can engage during those leisure half hours, or 
quarter hours, which occur in every man’s day. 
Now to whom shall we look for the organization 
of such exercises? I think we have a right to 
look to Christian*young men for it. Christian 
young men, God calls you to be pioneers in this 
thing. If you would do a work that is original, 
and civilizing, and Christianizing, do you rear up 
a system of physical exercises where &@ man can 
gain health, or maintain it, without losing his 
morals or his reputation. Give the widest dis- 
semination to the Gospel, but let there be asso- 
ciated with it abundant elements of physical 
health. I think a place where a man can play at 
billiards, roll the ball, and engage in all sorts of 
gymnastic exercises, would be, if not a direct 
preaching of the Gospel, yet an auxiliary to the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

I therefore hail the annunciation that has been 
made to me—I trust correctly—that there is in 
contemplation a movement for the establishment 
in this city of just such a system of exercises aa I 
have been describing, under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association. I 
would give it not only countenance, but personal 
support. I commend it to the sympathy of every 
Christian man —of every man who is rearing ap a 
family of children. Oh, when we begin to have 
children growing up and taking hold of life, how 
differently we view things from what we did be- 
fore we had any such responsibility ! The thought 
as to what is to become of our children. makes us 
wise men. And to every man that has a house- 
hold coming up, avd values his own health or the 
health of his children, I commend this subject of 
the health of men in our towns and cities. Help 
these young men that mean to help themselves. 
Give them liberally the means to institute a gym- 
nasium with such a system of exercises that you, 
and I, and ours may go there without peril and 
without blame, and come away robust, elastic, 
enduring—in short, healthy, 
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